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THE CONVENTION NEVER HELD 


THE first nation-wide radio broadeast of a 
convention never held from the platform closed 
Sunday night, March 28, when Carlos Davila, 
former President of Chile, addressed the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators in 
the final session of the organization’s ““Conven- 
tion of the Air.” 

The Nation’s school executives, under the di- 
rection of Homer W. Anderson, now in govern- 
ment service as Associate Field Director in 
Charge of Education Section, War Savings 
Staff, planned their 73rd annual convention to 
be held in St. Louis, February 26—March 2, 
1943, around the theme, “The Role of the Na- 
tion’s Schools in Winning the War and Earn- 
ing the Peace.” 

By the middle of January, freight and pas- 
senger travel on American railroads was near 
the point of crisis. In addition to military 
passenger and freight traffic and war-impelled 
business travel, trainload movements of petro- 
leum to the Eastern seaboard, called for by the 
twin factors of unprecedented shortage of that 
commodity and the coldest winter in years, were 


By 
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requiring 1,200 engines a day. 
an urgent appeal of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the Executive Committee of the ad- 
ministrators on January 26 canceled the con- 
vention, resorting to the airways and to a com- 
plete printed official report to make available 
“Convention 
Many of the addresses planned 


In response to 


to members the addresses of a 
Never Held.” 
for presentation from the platform were sched- 
uled on programs of the National Broadeasting 
Company, the Columbia Broadeasting System, 
the Blue Network, and the Mutual chain—seven- 
teen in number. The “Official Report of the 
Convention Never Held” was prepared and has 
been mailed to members of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


Tue CHIPS ARE Down 


“All the government is asking is that we take 
a lien on the future instead of scrambling now 
for the comforts of the past,” explained Peter 
H. Odegard, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, scheduled as the opening speaker of 
the convention, who entitled his address “The 
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Chips Are Down!” He described the War Sav- 
ings Program as an attempt to take purchasing 
power out of an inflating market and to provide 
a reserve for postwar spending as well as to 
raise funds for carrying on the war. 


! the offensive war demands—that 


savings such as 
is, something more than skimming the 10-per-cent 
cream from enlarged incomes—becomes therefore 


a problem in leadership, a type of leadership in 
which schools are most able. As a basis for exert- 
ing this leadership, I would like to propose to the 
American Association of School Administrators that 
» criteria for necessity-spending as part of 
thrift-education of Amer- 


the traditional program 


ican schools. In each of your communities con- 
spicuous, active leadership for war savings can come 
from the schools. National patriotic appeals to war 
savings will continue as a backdrop for such a pro- 
gram, but no better instrument exists for telling the 
personal side of the story than the schools... . 
School youth who earn money offer a specially 
fertile Fifty, 


60, 70, even 80 per cent in some places, of the high- 


field for saving-spending education. 


working and making more money 
Where they have 


school group are 
at an earlier age than ever before. 
their basie necessities provided by their families, 
their income is almost entirely free and eligible for 
savings. In any ease, a much larger percentage of 
savings can be expected from these earners than 
from adults. And the spending of new earners is 
one of our most serious problems since it does repre- 


Why 


not a positive thrift-spending program to get these 


sent new demands, usually for nonessentials. 


youth to spend in the form of savings for particular 


war uses and for particular future desires? 


THE ScHoou’s Part IN TotraL War 


The role of the schools in the war was de- 
picted by William G. Carr, secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission; John W. Stude- 
baker, United States commissioner of edueation ; 
and Charles H. Lake, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Secretary Carr: 
that Great 
Britain and the United States are not seeking in- 
of the 


peoples is of special significance to our war-centered 


The announcement from Casablanea 


discriminate revenge upon the mass Axis 


schools. 


The greatest hazard of war for the schools 


s not that school buildings and equipment may be 
lacking, nor even that there is a shortage of teach- 
ers. The supreme peril is to the ethical concepts 
which American schools should be 


and values to 


irrevocably committed. 
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The final degradation of education, as revealed 
particularly in Germany today, comes with the sub- 
stitution of malice, revenge, hatred, and conceit for 
Vio- 


lent and confused rancors, sweeping indictments of 


mercy, tolerance, good will, and self-respect. 


entire races and nations are the characteristic 


weapons of dictators. They are out of place in the 
education of young people who are to inherit the 
great task of peace and reconstruction, 

The soldier in battle may need to be motivated 
by hatred and revenge. If so, let the Army conduct 
that kind of training for those who will use it. 
Meanwhile, the schools should take full advantage 
of the war to develop in the young such good quali- 
ties as valor, thrift, industry, and devotion to the 
common welfare; encourage and exemplify high 
ethical standards; and teach a strong and positive 
love of freedom and fair play. Young people so 
educated will contribute most to an early victory 
and to the achievement of the free and peaceful 
world for which the war is being fought. 


Superintendent Lake: 


Things are not dull today in the field of edu- 
cation. ... 

The great business of this country now is to win 
the war and build a foundation for the lasting peace 
that should follow it, and our schools have much to 
do in the program. Co-ordinating wartime activi- 
ties in the schools means co-ordinating all the work 
of our schools to promote most effectively the war 
effort, to develop in our pupils an intelligent under- 
standing of the issues and conditions confronting 
us, to develop confidence in our pupils that we can 
meet the tests which the war imposes upon us and 
meet them successfully, to give pupils practice and 
training for mental and physical fitness and balance 
so essential in trying times, to organize pupils for 
essential services and lead them in their 
co-operative efforts, tv educate and train pupils to 
do what is to be done now and what they will be 
called upon to do in the years that follow. 

. . . The discipline which civilization imposes 
upon us must be renewed, revaluated, and greatly 
strengthened if the ideals of peace which we have 
taught in our schools are to be even partially at- 
We have taught the promises of civiliza- 
teaching the means to make the 
promises come true. It is not too late to begin a 
basie teaching of the elements of civilization which 
will assure its continuity, but tomorrow will be too 
late. 


civilian 


tained. 


tion without 


Commissioner Studebaker: 


convert to war were the vocational 
That was in 


First to 
schools and the engineering colleges. 
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the summer of 1940. Since then more than six mil- 
lion persons have been given war-production train- 
ing in special emergency classes in hundreds of 
school and college centers scattered throughout the 
country. During this calendar year the government 
is depending upon these schools to train a large per- 
centage of the millions of new workers who will be 
needed for vital war production both in factories 
and on farms. 

With the lowering of the draft age, thousands of 
the nation’s high schools have turned their attention 
to the necessary pre-induction training of older boys 
for the armed forces. Through the organization of 
the High School Victory Corps and in other ways 
these schools have placed increased emphasis upon 
the study of basie pre-induction subjects such as 
mathematies and science, aeronautics, radio, auto- 
motive mechanics, shopwork, and physical education. 

Today it can be truly said that with every able- 
bodied boy in high school facing eventual military 
service, with a majority of high-school girls looking 
forward to war production (whether in agriculture, 
industry, or essential civilian occupations on the 
home front) the high schools of the nation have 
become reservoirs of effective manpower and one of 
the most important agencies of war training. 


FINANCING SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 


A general session of the convention devoted to 
the financing of education in wartime presented 
Alfred O. Simpson, Harvard University, and 
Claude V. Courter, superintendent of schools, 
Cincinnati. The thesis offered by Dr. Simpson 
was that an approach to adequate support of 
schools is in educational rather than in financial 
He struck at not only the lay public 
for a narrow concept of the services of eduea- 
tion but at the educators as well. “I never cease 
to be impressed by the complete satisfaction 
with present systems of educational finance and 
with present levels of school support on the part 
of great numbers of our educators,” he said. 


concepts. 


Many of them seem to have no notion of any 
auspices—any potential auspices—in the support of 
education beyond the traditional auspices of the 
local school system and the local property tax. I 
cannot help thinking that what this means is, by 
and large, that they think of no further educational 
service which they would like to render if they could 
but find support. Somehow, we must find a way to 
break through this situation. 


The war crisis, Dr. Simpson maintained, has 
pervaded every field of national endeavor, and 
no phase of American life exists apart from the 
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national concern. Education is no exception, 
but has been broadened 
The country as a whole has therefore 


into a national per- 
spective. 
a responsibility for the objectives of education 
and cannot shrink from the responsibility of 
sharing in its financial support. 

Dr. Simpson criticized the magnification of 
the “control concept” in comparison with the 
“service concept” of schools, and called upon 
state departments of education to heighten the 
educational concept of the school systems. They 
could do so, he said, “if they were not so much 
bent upon their functioning along the line of 
‘controls,’ as contrasted to their functioning 
along the line of ‘service.’ 

Superintendent Courter spoke on the demands 
the war has made upon the financial resources 
of the school district for purposes other than the 
education and training of children and youths. 
Among such demands are the withdrawal of 
teachers to the armed forces and the war in- 





dustries—which, he said, throughout the nation 
represented a loss of millions of dollars from 
the capital invested in teacher training. Other 
charges of the war upon the operation and 
maintenance of schools are the rationing pro- 
grams, the increased use of school buildings for 
civilian defense, the increased salaries necessary 
to meet war-inflated living costs, the increased 
cost of fuel, supplies, and transportation, and 
the forced neglect of repair and maintenance 
of school property at a time when the trained 
workmen usually depended upon for this service 
have been absorbed by the war industries. 

In addition to the costs imposed by war ac- 
tivities upon the schools for non-edueational 
work, it has also made extensive demands for 
the operation of the educational program itself. 
Among those enumerated by Superintendent 
Courter were the reshaping of the eurriculum, 
the development of activities designed to im- 
prove and strengthen health, the supervision of 
student war activities such as the Junior Red 
Cross, scrap drives, and stamp sales. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


The excessive turnover in teaching positions 
because of the lure of higher salaries in wartime 
industries and the enlistment of teachers in the 
armed and auxiliary forces has intensified pro- 


grams of in-service training of teachers. Herold 
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C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri, described effective practices in helping 
teachers in service to meet war and postwar edu- 
cational needs. Emphasizing democratic school 
administration, he listed participation in the 
management of the schools as a certain means 
of assuring the acquaintance of the personnel 
with the changing program and the changing 
requirements of the times. He advocated co- 
operative planning and evaluation of curricu- 
lum and administrative adaptations, seeing, as a 
result of the committee technic for curriculum 
revision, not only needed changes, but effective 
educational experience for the participating 
teachers. 

Superintendent Hunt called attention to the 
use of the radio as a means of eeconomizing 
time when the difficulties of transportation are 
greater than usual and the burden of the teacher 
is augmented by out-of-school duties. By means 
of faculty meetings of the air, teachers may 
meet in their own buildings to hear centrally 
broadcast programs devoted to various phases 
of improving the school services. Superinten- 
dent Hunt believes that this technic has an ad- 
vantage over the usual faculty meeting because 
teachers feel a greater sense of freedom of ex- 
pression when they participate in discussions 
with their immediate colleagues. He finds in 
changing teachers from one school to another 
an opportunity for stimulation through new 
pupil-and-community environment. He pro- 
posed the sponsorship by the schools of lec- 
tures, forums, and panels. He suggested the 


extension of educational workshops and _ the 
creation of professional libraries by members 


of the school staff and the supervisors. 


TEACHING THE WAY OF FREE MEN 


Victory is not enough, said speakers on the 
session devoted to edueation for freedom. 
“What hope we have rests on those lasting con- 
victions that have lodged in the hearts of men 
and women who have experienced a way of life 
in which the conditions of freedom have been 
made a reality,” said John A. Sexson, super- 
intendent of schools, Pasadena, in an appeal 
tor the expenditure of time, money, and energy 


to win the peace as well as the victory. He said: 


The military victory and the treaties of peace can 
contribute but little to world progress toward free- 
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dom unless they are forerunners of a regime wherein 
increasing numbers of the peoples of the world shall 
have an opportunity to learn the benefits of free- 
dom, the blessings of peace, the advantages of jus- 
tice, and the satisfactions of security by having an 
opportunity to live under an order that makes these 
blessings attainable for all. This is education! 
This is building the convictions and developing the 
attitudes that will support a program of social 
justice and human welfare for all mankind. 


Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, chief of the 
Education Branch of the Special Service Divi- 
sion of the Army, described education now being 
given in the armed forces as designed to train 
not only soldiers, but citizens of peace following 
the war. Included in this training given within 
the army itself are courses in physical education 
and personal hygiene, rights and duties of citi- 
zens, and special technical schools for enlisted 
personnel. He discussed detail the 
Armed Forces Institute now occupying an in- 
creasingly important place in the off-duty edu- 
This institute is essentially 


in some 


‘ational program. 
a correspondence university offering some 500 
courses in 77 colleges and universities in ad- 
dition to some courses sponsored by the institute 
itself. 

The Army was represented on the program 
also by Major Roswell P. Rosengren of the 
Corps of Engineers. Major Rosengren selected 
for his topic “The Myth of the Militia.” His 
address was an appeal for dependence upon a 
trained regular army instead of upon a hastily 
assembled militia. His participation on the con- 
vention program was upon invitation of the 
Associated Exhibitors. 


MANPOWER AND THE SCHOOLS 


Paul V. MeNutt, chairman, War Manpower 
Commission, addressed the administrators on 
the Columbia network on the general topic of 
“Manpower and the Schools,” to which one ses- 
sion of the “Convention Never Held” was dedi- 
sated. He paid tribute to teachers and school 
administrators in speaking of the nation’s prog- 
ress toward its production goals. 

Our country, on December 7, 1941, was fortunate 
indeed to have at its disposal for the conduct of 
the war the greatest system of public and private 
schools on earth. . . . Never before in the history 
of world conflicts have the universities, the technical 
schools, the vocational schools, public and private, 
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been so important to the immediate task of winning 
a war. 

I am proud that, despite manpower prob- 
lems of their own, the schools are shouldering all 
burdens offered them. With a great and growing 
shortage of teachers, and unprecedented loads, they 
do not complain. Indeed, the only complaint com- 
ing to Washington from the schools is that they are 
not being given enough to do. 

I want to say to all school administrators and to 
all school people that I am doing all that I can to 
give you more work, to make even greater use of 
your facilities, to keep the educational machinery 
functioning at full throttle. 

Administrator MeNutt described the services 
of the National Roster of Scientifie and Special- 
ized Personnel, of the training-within-industry 
program, of the apprentice-training service, and 
of the voeational training for war production 
workers. 

He said: 

The total contribution of the high schools and 
colleges is by no means measured by the activities 
mentioned. Increased teaching of mathematics, the 
sciences, English, geography, and physical fitness 
in the high schools is providing qualified manpower 
for a technical war. The colleges and universities 
training these young people are helping to turn 
them into the best-educated officers and soldiers 
and technically trained men for war industries that 
the world has ever seen. 


Administrator MeNutt expressed hope for the 
passage of legislation now pending to make 
available federal grants-in-aid to the states to 
assist in adjusting and organizing high-school 
curricula, in the medical examination of stu- 
dents, and in the improvement of teachers of 
physical education, pre-flight aeronautics, mathe- 
maties, physies, and chemistry. 

DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, chairman of the Commission of 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors on “Schools and Manpower,” presented the 
21st Yearbook to the members of the organiza- 
tion. 

Other activities in stepping up the efficiency 
of manpower as seen by youth were described 
by Kenneth Engle, 1942 winner of Future 
Farmers of America publie-speaking contest, 
whose address was entitled “Food our Weapon,” 
and Mitzi Phillips, student, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, whose topic was “What the War 
Means to American Youth.” 
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Arr CONDITIONING 


A session devoted to the effect of the air age 
on edueation emphasized the fact that this new 
trend in transportation does not eall for tech- 
nical training only, but for a fundamental ad- 
justment of the school to the new way of life 
brought about by the increasing use of the air- 
plane. Captain Gill Robb Wilson, president, 
National Aeronauties Association, said : 

I do not plead for the study of aviation in the 
schools because I want to train pilots or mechanics 
or traffic men. I do plead for the utmost consider- 
ation of this subject because through it we can re- 
verse the unsocial conditions which have bred wars 
and miseries. 

N. L. Engelhardt, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, in his address on “Air- 
Conditioning Edueation” defined this process as 
follows: 

By air-conditioning is meant bringing all eur- 
ricular material in tune with the problems of the 
three-dimensional world. Air-conditioning does not 
select a few students for a special course but affects 
every pupil in every subject in every classroom in 
the country. 


ADAPTING THE CURRICULUM 


The changes in the curriculum brought about 
by increase in the facilities for travel and com- 
munication were represented as only a symbol 
of the adjustments to be made in many fields 
of education to the demands of a world that 
will never be the same after victory as it was 
before Hitler moved into Austria. Considerable 
emphasis was placed upon advancements an- 
ticipated in technical and vocational education. 
Attention was called to the fact that every hun- 
dred inducted men must furnish 63 for oceupa- 
tions or jobs which have their counterpart in 
civilian life. The schools are busy today train- 
ing workers for these Army jobs, and schools in 
the armed forces themselves are supplementing 
this effort. Following the war these trained 
workers must be placed in industries that will 
enable them to profit from the training that 
Army service has given them. The schools must 
take a responsible part in this placement and, 
in many eases, in the rehabilitation program 
which will be required. Edwin A. Lee, dean, 
School of Edueation, University of California 
at Los Angeles, predicted an extension in the 
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program of vocational guidance “wisely con- 
ceived, skillfully taught and administered, and 


carefully and fearlessly evaluated.” 


Door-KEY CHILDREN 


A concern for the welfare of the thousands 
of children whose parents are forced to leave 
them to their own devices after school hours 


because employment in war industries keeps 
parents from their homes long after the chil- 
dren arrive there from the day at school, was 
reflected in a program sponsored by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Edueation Charles 
P. Taft, assistant director, Defense Health and 
Welfare Social Agency, 
Washington, D. C., spoke on “School Services 
for Children of Working Mothers’; and Con- 
Jolton of Ohio advo- 


Association. 


Services, Security 


rresswoman Frances P. 


cated that the school combat increasing juvenile 
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delinquency, on account of the lack of parental 
guidance and discipline in wartime, by making 
provisions for the boys and girls who come home 
from school each day with the keys to their 


homes around their necks. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The National Council of Edueation, which 
customarily holds its annual meeting in econnec- 
tion with that of the American Association of 
School administrators, has issued a publication 
setting forth theses which were to have been 
presented at the St. Louis meetings. Authors 
are Howard M. Bell, director, American Junior 
Red Cross, Eastern Area, whose address was 
entitled “Youth and the Future,” and Alfred 
QO. Simpson, Harvard University, whose subject 
was the financial program for education during 


wartine. 


EDUCATION FOR ETERNAL ae 


EXISTENCE: THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF JEWISH EDUCATION' 


I 


THE lone wondered at the 


miraculous staying power of the Jewish 


world has 
people in the face of ceaseless persecution 
by past and present Hitlers. By all rules 
of the game this small section of the earth’s 
inhabitants should long ago have given up 
its struggle for existence, its hope for sur- 
have retired into the 
Bereft of its home, 


vival, and should 
limbo of lost nations. 
dispersed all over the map, periodically 

1 This article is based upon a lecture given at a 
symposium on the philosophy of religious educa- 
tion, under the direction of Professor Herman H. 
Horne, at New York November 16, 
1940. Several paragraphs from the article have 
been published under the title, ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Jewish Edueation,’’ in The Philosophie Mind, 
Il: 6; 23-24, December 8, 1940. Acknowledg- 
ment is hereby made to Harold I, Leiman, princi- 
pal, Mesivta High School, Brooklyn, New York, a 
scholar in the field of Jewish learning, for his eriti- 
Responsibility rests 


University, 


eal reading of the manuscript. 
solely upon the writer. 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
EDITOR, ‘‘ EDUCATION ABSTRACTS ’’ 
NEW YORK CITY 


and systematically decimated, forbidden 
under pain of death to follow its faith, 
restrained in the more enlightened environ- 
ments from attaining economic and social 
freedom, stigmatized by the ignominy of 
‘‘racial’’ inferiority, branded as the seape- 
goat for all the itches and ills of the uni- 
verse—lIsrael yet continues to live. For 
some two thousand years the Jews have 
undergone this critical cycle (interspersed 
it is true by several Golden Ages and hap- 
pier periods of living), have reeled under 
the impact of death- and destruction-deal- 
ing waves, but have not gone under. Con- 
cerning Jewry, it may be asked, as Goethe 
in Faust of the Holy Roman Empire, ‘‘ Wie 
halt’s nur noch zusammen?’’ The reply 
is the same as given by Fichte in the days 
when Prussia, smarting under the Corsican 
conqueror, was searching for a means 
toward national regeneration: Education. 

Even in ‘‘normal’’ times an exposition 
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of the principles of Jewish education does 
This applies with 
Never- 


not require any excuse. 
treble truth to the present moment. 
theless, an ‘‘excuse’’ will be offered. 
has come from the ‘‘ Festung Europa’’ that 
two million Jews had already been slaugh- 
tered by the Nazis in cold blood by the end 
of 1942 and that three million more are 
slated to receive similar treatment shortly. 
The Lidice, Coventry, and Guernica mas- 
sacres are ultramicroscopie by comparison. 
A hue and ery has already been raised by 
the political, religious, and other leaders 
of the United Nations. The press reports 
that some form of action is being considered 
by them. Yet the civilized world at large 
does not seem to be unduly shaken by such 
subhuman behavior. It does not recognize 
sufficiently the threat to its very life. It 
does not realize ‘‘for whom the bell tolls.’’ 
The educational world, likewise, appears 
to be unaware of this catastrophe. The 
very least that educators can do is to avert 
its spread over here. They should preach 
and practice racial and religious equality. 
They should prevent any form of diserimi- 
nation to foreign-born, Negroes, Catholies, 
Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo dis- 


News 


and Jews. 
crimine agetur. 

As action must be preceded by under- 
standing, it is necessary to restate the phi- 
losophy of Jewish education in terms of 
the modern educator’s experience. 


II 


It may be considered by some incorrect 
to apply the definite article in the subtitle, 
for there are as many educational philoso- 
phies as there are outlooks on Judaism— 
conservatism, reform, orthodoxy, recon- 
structionism, secular nationalism. No at- 
tempt, however, will be made here to enter 
upon a comparison of the various view- 
points ; only the orthodox will be discussed. 
And as the traditional principles have per- 
petuated themselves for a period of several 
thousand years, and still widely prevail 
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today, there is enough justification in using 
the phrase, ‘‘The Philosophy of Jewish 
Edueation.”’ 

II] 


It is a commonplace that the philosophy 
of education is founded on the philosophy 
of life. 
Jewish 


Consequently, an understanding of 
educational philosophy must be 
prefaced by an acquaintance with the basie 
principles of the Jewish religion. 

Judaism may be conceived of as a re- 
ligion which seeks to teach the proper rela- 
tionship between man and God and between 
man and man. It is the nature of such rela- 
tionship that constitutes the characteristic 
which sets Judaism off from other religions 
professing a similar aim. 

God, the creator and governor of the 
universe, is ONE, incorporeal, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent. He is not 
identifiable with with the uni- 
verse; by His will He can alter the course 
of nature and modify the plan of the uni- 
Of all His creatures, man is His 
Him He has endowed with 


nature or 


verse. 
special concern. 
the powers of speech and reasoning, with 
freedom to exercise his will in whatever 
direction he may choose, be it good or evil. 
But with a free will:there also comes a hu- 
man responsibility. As author of his own 
actions, man is always accountable to the 
Almighty. In the words of the Talmud, 
‘‘Everything is foreseen, yet freedom of 
choice is given; and the world is judged by 
erace, yet all is according to the amount of 
the work’’ (Aboth, III). 
and punishment, whether in this world or 
in the next, but God, the Father, is an all- 
Repentance at any time is 


There is reward 


merciful judge. 
the road to release from retribution ; no ter- 
ror of eternal damnation is held out to way- 
ward souls. Here prayer is a process of 
individual catharsis—a purification of the 
past and a promise for the future. 

The Word of God is embodied in the 
Torah revealed to Moses on Mt. Sinai and 


transmitted by him to the Israelites. 
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Torah, in the original sense, includes the 
Pentateuch and its oral interpretation 
which was passed down from generation 
to generation and which later formed the 
basis for the Halakhie (legalistic) portion 
of the Talmud. Without the Torah there 
can be no Judaism. By fulfilling the pre- 
cepts of the Torah, the Jew lives his life 
ethically, morally, healthfully, joyfully, in 
consonance with God and with mankind. 
sut the Torah needs further clarification, 
interpretation, and application to the par- 
ticular conditions arising out of the Jew’s 
daily activities; the oral interpretation of 
the past has to be reduced to writing lest 
it be forgotten and confusion result. It 
Tal- 


Ten centuries after the 


was to meet these necessities that the 
mud was created. 
final editing of this encyclopedia, its de- 
cisions were codified by Rabbi Joseph Karo 
Shulkhan Arukh 


These, together with 


into a  quadripartite 
(‘Prepared Table’’). 
the commentaries and rabbinical responsa, 
vive an expanded scope to the previously 
scriptural concept of Torah. Using this 
lore as a guide to action, the individual 
assures himself of living the good life. 
Job and Habakuk, among many others, 
both Jew and non-Jew, have questioned 
the justice of God in the prosperity of 
the wicked and in the sufferings of the 
To the religious Jew this is 
not 


righteous. 


not a source of sorrow. He does 
renounce any claim to reward for good 
deeds; yet he looks upon this world as a 
vestibule to the next. Immortality of the 
soul, resurrection of the body, the total 
death—in a **Olam 


(the world to come) is his con- 


departure of word, 
Habo’’ 
solation. The coming of the Messiah will 
usher in an age of perpetual peace, of uni- 
versal recognition of God, and of everlast- 
ing life in the Holy Land (Isaiah, 2: 144, 
11: 1-16; Micah, 4: 1-8). 

All Jews are responsible to God for their 
co-religionists. They must help each other 
morally and financially, with charity of the 
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intellect and soul as well as with that of the 
The prayers addressed to the Lord 
are seldom in the singular. No matter if 
pronounced by a single person, they con- 
tain a collective clamor from the House of 
The whole 
of the Bible may be condensed into the eom- 
mand, ‘‘Love your neighbor as yourself’’ 
(Leviticus, 19: 18), or in the paraphrase 
of Hillel, ‘‘ What is hateful to you, do not 
do unto your comrade’’ (Talmud, Sabbath: 
3la). This direct dictum, the cornerstone 
of Judaism, all else being commentary 
thereon, is the origin of the Golden Rule 
(Matthew, 7: 12; Luke, 6: 31), and the 
foundation of Christianity.’ 

All men, Jews and non-Jews, are created 


purse. 


Israel to its Father and King. 


> 


equal. No one is ‘‘racially’’ superior or 
inferior, regardless of his color, cephalic 
index, shape of nose, thickness of lips, type 
and extent of hair, or physiognomiec posi- 
tion of his cheekbones. Just as the Jews 
are bound to the observance of the Torah, 
so are the Gentiles required to submit to 
the seven precepts of Noah (the prohibition 
of theft, adultery and incest, idolatry, mur- 
der, eating of the flesh of living animal, 
blasphemy; the positive commandment to 
live according to humane laws. Genesis, 9: 
1-7). 

The Gentile who lives a Christian life, 
this term being used here in a non-theo- 
logical sense, holds the same place within 
his people as a religious Jew among his 
own. Even more, the righteous of the Gen- 
tiles, says the Talmud, have a share in 
the future world. Contrast this lofty con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man which 


oversteps the boundaries of creed with 


2 The positive commandment, ‘‘ Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself’’ (Leviticus, 19: 18) is quoted six 
times in the New Testament, Matthew, 19: 19, 
22: 39; Mark, 12: 31; James, 2: 8; Galatians, 
5: 14; Romans, 13: 9. The late Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes and President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
among others, have cited this commandment from 
the New Testament, neglecting to call attention to 
its original enunciation. 
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some modern expressions on comparative 
‘‘racial’’?’ merits. No has ever ex- 
pressed this concept better or more simply 
than the prophet: ‘‘Have we not all one 
father? Has not one God created us?”’ 

Malachi, 2: 10). 

To proselytize has never been the ac- 
cepted practice among Jews. Yet if a non- 
Jew insists, after all possible discourage- 
ment, upon entrance into the covenant of 
Abraham, he is given greater consideration 
in many respects than one born to the re- 
ligion. Except for the hereditary honors 
and duties of the Cohen (priest) and Levi 
(Levite)—and these are not the privilege 
of the vast majority of Jews—every road 
to religious development is open to him. 
Onkelos, a nephew of the Emperor Titus, 
became the author of the Aramaic version 
of the Seriptures, a translation which is 
still considered by the orthodox today to 
be the most authentic and therefore to be 
read every Sabbath (Talmud, Gittin: 56b). 
Rabbi Meir, an outstanding intellect whose 
scholarly logic is reflected in many pages of 
the Talmud, is said to have been descended 
from Nero (Gittin: 56a). 

Of all the misconceptions of the nature 
of Judaism, perhaps not one has attained 
the wide circulation of that concerning the 
concept of a ‘‘Chosen People.’’ It has been 
shown in a previous paragraph that Juda- 
ism is no respecter of differences of peoples 
or ‘‘races.’’ A Jew is a Jew whatever his 
origin, and there is no limit to the heights 
which a convert can climb. Hence there 
can be no talk of the Jews considering them- 
selves a ‘‘racially’’ select group. There is 
no Semitie superiority or Hebraic hauteur. 

What, then, is the idea of a ‘‘Chosen 
People’’? The Jews have been selected by 
God to carry the Torah throughout the 
world, to act as ‘‘a light to the nations’’ 
(Isaiah, 42:6). ‘‘And now if you hearken 
unto my voice and keep my covenant, you 
shall be my treasure from among all the 
nations, for the entire earth is mine. And 


one 








éé 
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you shall be for me a kingdom of priests 
2’ (Exodus, 19: 5- 
and 
‘You only have 


and a holy nation. . . 
6). But 
quently, chosen for exile. 
I known of all the families of the earth; 
therefore will I visit upon you all your 
sins’’ (Amos, 3:2). Yet the Jews have not 
been forsaken. They still have the duty, 
are still chosen to spread morality and to 
teach ethical monotheism. Such is the true 
character of their choice by God 
among the nations (unless that famous 
phrase be interpreted, in the view of con- 
temporary events, to mean a people chosen 
for persecution and extermination). 


Israel sinned was, conse- 


from 


IV 


Only now is it possible to turn to the edu- 
cational aspects of the philosophy of Juda- 
ism. Although the 
carried educational implications, it is not 
sufficient to let the matter rest there; a 
complete appreciation of Jewish education 
requires a full statement of its pedagogical 


previous discussion 


philosophy. 

In an oft-quoted passage Josephus Fla- 
vius has stated that the highest Jewish aim 
was ‘‘to educate our children well.’’ And 
indeed this aim has been in the forefront 
from the earliest days of nationhood—even 
more, from the days of the patriarchs— 
until the present day. Not unlike the mem- 
bers of a modern democratic society, the 
ancient Jews had already realized the value 
of education in the preservation and _ per- 
petuation of their institutions. 

The extent to which education dovetails 
with religion can be perceived from the 
designation of Jewish education by his- 
torians as ‘‘theocratic.’’ If God and His 
precepts form the foundation of the re- 
ligion, then the logical conclusion is that 
it can thrive best and longest through the 
inculcation of the God-idea within the 
young as soon as possible. Wisdom and 
knowledge begin with fear of the Lord 
(Psalms, 111: 10; Proverbs, 1: 7); a fear 
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composed of the elements of love, respect, 
and understanding, not of terror. ‘‘ Hear, 
QO Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is 
One. And you shall love the Lord your 
God with all vour heart, and with all your 
with all (Deuter- 


It is this love of the Deity 


soul, and your might”’ 
onomy, 6: 4-5). 
that must be taught ‘‘diligently’’ to chil- 
dren at all times and in all places (Deuter- 
onomy, 6: 6-9). 

He it is 
who is commanded by Scripture to imbue 
his offspring with the divine command- 
With the mother, although she lacks 


a Biblical teaching license, he develops in 


The first teacher is the father. 


ments. 


the young a consciousness of doing what is 
the of the 
Lord as expressed in the Torah. Unlike 
the 
Jews placed women in an exalted position 


right, in accordance with will 


other ancient, even modern, nations, 


on a par with her husband for the chil- 


dren’s respect—and she too was able to 


exert educational influence. 

is the 
the 
voungster learns in a practical, not a theo- 


The first educational environment 


family. In homelike surroundings 
logical, manner the meaning of his religion. 
Even such daily activities as eating and 
become with religious 


washing pregnant 


significance. Ceremonies, especially on 
holidays, are utilized to the full in making 
clearer the Godly message. As didactie 
the of Tzitzit 


(fringes), (door-post sign) 


parents make 
the Mezuzah 
and Tefillin (phylacteries), visual aids now 


helps 


use 


several millennia old. 
The education provided by the parent is 
not to be one-sided. Besides a moral-ethical 
training, the father is obligated to prepare 
his boy for vocational living. According to 
the Talmud, ‘‘He who does not teach his 
is as though he taught him 
(Kiddushin: 29a). 


themselves, whose deliberations constituted 


son a trade 
thievery’’ The rabbis 
the content of this vast encyclopedic com- 
pilation of law, literature, ethics, and sci- 
ence, led an existence both as scholars and 
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Thus Rabbi Meir 
was a scribe, Samuel was a physician, Rabbi 


as artisans or tradesmen. 


Johanan a shoemaker, while other scholars 
represented even less remunerative voca- 
tions. Truly, aristocracy of the intellect 
did not necessarily go hand in hand with 
aristocracy of affluence. 

the 
training given by individual fathers, it was 


However excellent may have been 
early recognized that the pater familias, by 
the very nature of his economic position, 
Aceord- 


ingly, the office of teacher and the institu- 


was unable to be the sole tutor. 
tion of the school evolved. An increasingly 
evreater share in the educative process was 
now to be the lot of the school. The original 


schools seem to have been synagogues, 
places of assembly where the Torah was 
the 
Eventually Simeon ben Shetach and Joshua 
ben Gamla, in the first centuries B.c. and 
A.D. respectively, established the principle 


of universal schooling from the tendermost 


periodically read aloud to people. 


ages on. Once placed on a firm footing, the 
Jewish school, both in its elementary form 
(Cheder, Talmud Torah, all-day Yeshivah, 
ete.) the advanced type 
(the Yeshivah or Mesivta), has persisted 


and in more 
throughout the centuries, conquering dan- 
gers which would have annihilated any less 
sturdy scholastic system. 

The survival of the Jewish school, and, 
consequently, that of the people, may be 
attributed to such devotion to the Torah 
as was displayed by Rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakkai in one of the darkest days in Jew- 
the 
Jerusalem was beleaguered by the Romans 


ish history. At very moment when 
under Vespasian, at a time when the only 
thought of the defenders was heroic re- 
sistance unto death, he managed to escape 
from the doomed city to beseech the gen- 
for permission to found a 
at Jabneh. The commander-in-chief, im- 
pressed by the dignity and wisdom of the 
daring rabbi, readily assented to this mod- 
est proposal, thereby unwittingly assuring 


eral school 
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MAY 


the continuance of the educational tradition 
(Talmud, Gittin: 56b). Rabbi Akiba ben 
Joseph, Rabbi Chaninah ben Teradyon and 
countless others, scholars and simple souls, 
in all periods and in all lands, have likewise 





even at the price of martvrdom—ex- 
hibited an obstacle-overcoming obduracy 
which had for its object the longevity of 
learning. 

All this edueational activity, it will be 
What of the 
virls—were they destined for the bliss of 
Decidedly no! 


Bishop Fénelon, the Jews made advanced 


argued, was for boys only. 


ignorance ? Long before 


learning available to their daughters. 
True, female education received hardly as 
much attention as did the instruction of the 
hardier sex; this did not prevent the oeecur- 
rence of such learned ladies as, to pick but 
a few random examples, Deborah or Beru- 
riah (the wife of Rabbi Meir). More than 
one of the characteristics of contemporary 
thus to 
spread among the Jews of years gone by. 


education seem have been wide- 

It is now over a century since the Rev- 
erend Charles Brooks toured the length and 
breadth of Massachusetts in the successful 
struggle to establish state normal schools. 
The perennial proverb used as a text for 
his propagandistic preaching was, ‘‘As is 
the teacher, so is the school.’’ The impor- 
tance of the instructor, so concisely con- 
densed into these ‘‘Famous Eight Words,’’ 
was something unique in the annals of 
American educational development, as the 
student of its history can well establish. 
In the pedagogical past of the Jewish re- 
ligion, however, the teacher did not need a 
voluble advocate; the recognition of his im- 
portance was assured already by the earliest 
framers of the Talmud. Their exegetical 
treatment of the Scriptures made it clear 
that the position of the teacher was of the 
utmost significance for the survival of 
religion. 

Some brief quotations from the popular 
Talmudical treatise, ‘‘Ethies of the Fath- 
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ers’’ (Aboth), will suffice to prove the pre- 


oe 


ferred place of the pedagogue. and 
sit amid the dust of their feet, and drink 
their words with thirst’? (Chap. 1); ‘‘pro- 
(ibid.) ; ‘‘Let the 


honor of your pupil be as dear to you as 


vide yourself a teacher’’ 


your own, and let the honor of your friend 
be like the fear [respect] of your teacher, 
and the fear of vour teacher like the fear 
(Chap. IV); ‘‘He who learns 


from his friend a single chapter, a single 


of Heaven’’ 
law, a single sentence, a single expression 
or even a single letter, ought to pay him 
.’ (Chap. VI). 


The ‘‘guardians of the city,’’ as the Tal- 


honor. 


mud terms them, take precedence in many 
situations over the child’s own father, in- 
asmuch as the latter assures his offspring 
life in this world, while the teacher assures 
the youngster life in the world to come. In 
fact, ‘‘He who teaches the Torah to the son 
were his 
This 


veneration of the teacher and of all knowl- 


of his friend is as though he 


parent’? (Talmud, Sanhedrin: 19b). 


edge, including the secular, is a logical out- 
come of the belief in the promoter of learn- 
ing, the source of the Torah, the Supreme 
Teacher Himself. _ 

The acceptance of human equality on an 
international, interracial, even interrelig- 
ious basis implies a doctrine of universal 
education and edueability. Every indi- 
vidual everywhere can be brought in time 
to recognize Truth. Language barriers do 
not exist for long; it is the Jew’s faculty 
for acclimatization in varying environ- 
ments, coupled with an absence of rabid 
chauvinism, that makes it possible for him 
to adapt himself to diverse linguistic condi- 
tions. Though the sacred tongue is Hebrew, 
the Talmud emphasizes that the content 
(Torah) is of far greater importance than 
the form (language). The phrase, ‘‘ Hear, 
QO Israel,’’ is accordingly interpreted to 
mean ‘‘, in whatever language you com- 


prehend’’ (Talmud, Berakhoth: 13a). 
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V 
In approaching the end of this exposition 
of the philosophy of Jewish education it 
may be in place to attempt a brief compari- 
son between traditional Judaism and some 
of the better known educational philoso- 
phies of the present, pragmatism and ideal- 
ism. The 
sistence on a constantly changing truth, is 


former, by its elemental in- 
directly contradictory to the basic Jewish 
tenet of truth emanating from God. How- 
ever, such principles commonly associated 
with pragmatism as the activity method, 
interest, and individual differences strike a 
With ideal- 
ism, Judaism has much more in common. 


responsive chord among Jews. 


While it cannot subscribe to the system as a 
whole, it does begin with a similar founda- 


Bwemts... 
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tion of God, freedom of the will, and im- 
mortality. VI 


Reduced to simplest terms, the philos- 
ophy of Jewish education may be said to 
be built upon the belief in a personal God, 
a revealed truth, and the teaching of this 
truth. By exercising his free will toward 
the fulfillment of the divine precepts, each 
individual, no matter of what group, may 
attain immortality. The will to do presup- 
poses a knowledge of what to do, obtainable 
only through proper instruction. Knowl- 
edge and action—these are the twin pur- 
poses of Jewish education, a system which 
‘«.. has outlasted every other system what- 
soever [and which is consequently | 
the most successful educational experiment 
ever staged in the history of education.’”* 





“JOIN THE ‘WITS’!” 
men in the public- 
Since 1941, 


many women have also been drawn away by the 


A SERIOUS shortage of 


school service has been inevitable. 


higher wages and salaries available in the war- 
time activities of business and industry. Per- 
haps even more threatening to the efforts to 
keep competent women in the classrooms has 
been in recent months the organization of large 
contingents of women attached to the armed 
the WAVES, the WAACS, the SPARS, 
and the women’s division of the Marines, the 


forces 


alphabetical designation of which, if it has been 
decided upon, has not yet come to our ‘atten- 
tion. It is reported that these organizations are 
now actively engaged in efforts to seeure enlist- 
ments from women in the public-school service. 

To the Maine Teachers Association belongs 
the credit of attempting to meet this competi- 
tion—in so far, at least, as an effective slo- 
gan and highly appropriate “literation” can 
work toward this end. A most attractive poster 
has been designed, bearing the appeal, “Join 
the WITS!” (“Women in Teaching Service’). 
From a strictly “literal” point of view, this 
seems to give the teaching service a good bit of 
an “edge” over the military and naval services! 


ARE “EDUCATORS” TO BLAME FOR 
THE POOR RESULTS SHOWN BY 
THE “TIMES” TEST? 


ScHOoL AND Society unfortunately will not 
be able to publish all the interesting communi- 
cations that have been sent to the editor regard- 
ing The New York Times report on the teach- 
ing and learning (or lack of teaching and learn- 
ing) of American history. Space will be avail- 
able, however, for some of these, and two are 
already in type and listed for early publication. 
In the interim we are quoting a significant eom- 
ment from an article, “Concerning the Knowl- 
edge of History,” by D. A. Worcester, of the 
University of Nebraska, which was sent out as 
from the university’s press 


a news release 


bureau: 


In the recent discussion [of the Times test] one 
statement has been made repeatedly which should 
be corrected; namely, that because of the intro- 
duction of ‘‘professional’’ courses in colleges of 
education the amount of attention given to making 
a person proficient in his subject-matter field has 
been restricted. It is a fact, of which every his- 


3 Frederick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood, The 
History and Philosophy of Education: Ancient and 
Medieval. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940, p. 157. 
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tory teacher should be aware, that the demand that 
high-school teachers shall have a certain amount of 
academic training in the field in which they are to 
teach came, not from the subject-matter depart- 
ments, but from the ‘‘ professional educators’’— 
the same people have also insisted that a good 
teacher should know not only his subject matter but 
something about the person whom he is going to 
teach. Until recent times it was assumed that a 
teacher who had had training in a certain few sub- 
jects was competent to teach any subject whether 
or not he had studied it especially. It was the 


’? who said that the teacher 


‘‘nrofessional educator 
must have at least a certain minimum acquaintance 
with the field which he is to teach high-school stu- 
dents. Whether or not, at the present time, the 
teacher has enough training in his special field is 
a matter of debate, but he didn’t have to have any 


at all until the ‘‘edueator’’ insisted upon it. 


A COLLEGE REGISTRATION SERVICE 
FOR THE CAMPS AND CANTON- 
MENTS 
1943, twelve 
alumni, representing seven colleges, met to dis- 


EARLY in January, college 
cuss Ways and means by which various colleges 
may keep in touch with, and do something for, 
their respective alumni in the armed services. 
At their they 
agreed upon the following recommendations: 


second meeting unanimously 


(1) that there be established, preferably 
in a hotel, if available, near camps and training 
centers, a ‘‘College Registration Center,’’ where 
alumni there in service [may] register to the end 
that they [may] find each other and fellow alumni 
living in that locality; (2) that notice of the loca- 
tion of the College Registration Center be posted 
in the camps and training centers, and published in 
the alumni magazines of the respective colleges; 
and (3) that each alumnus who learns of this pro- 
gram [be] requested to get in touch with local 
leaders of other alumni groups in his city to work 
out with them the methods of setting up the local 
College Registration Center and making it effective. 


At the second meeting, too, a subeommittee of 
four was appointed to prepare and send out ap- 
propriate material. Stanley R. March, alumni 
secretary, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, 
N. J.), agreed to act as executive secretary dur- 
ing the trial period and until other arrangements 
have been made. Mr. March would doubtless be 
glad to answer questions that may be addressed 
to him regarding this project. 
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THE NEW DEVELOPMENT IN AMERI- 
CAN SCIENCE AT BROWN 
UNIVERSITY 

THE editor of ScHooL AND Society has re- 
ceived from R. G. D. Richardson, dean, Gradu- 
ate School, Brown University, a letter and Pro- 
gram of the Advanced Instruction and Research 
in Mechanies scheduled for the summer of 1943 
and the following academic year—the third year 
for the school, which is sponsored by the U. S. 
Government, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It is 
“earried on as a part of the ESMWT, U. S. 
Office of Education.” The members of the Ad- 
visory Committee are: Thornton C. Fry, mathe- 
matieal research director, Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, chairman; Marshall H. Stone, professor 
of mathematies, Harvard and 
Theodore Theodorsen, chief, Physical Research 


University ; 


Division, National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nauties, Langley Field. 

The purpose of the program is “to prepare 
men and women in the field of applied mathe- 
maties so that they will be useful either in 
government agencies and war industries during 
the emergency or in the teaching of mathematies 
to prospective engineers and scientists.” Dur- 
ing the summer session emphasis will be upon 
“preparation for the emergency”; both semes- 
ters of the academic year will be devoted to a 
“long-term” and “a 
thorough grounding in those principles of ap- 


program of research 
plied mathematics which have special reference 
to mechanics.” 

The 12-week summer session will begin on 
June 14. There are no tuition fees. The selec- 
tion of applicants will begin on April 20. The 
items considered in making selections are: 

(a) The student’s plans for making the program 


effective in the war effort . . 
aration .. .; 


-; (b) adequate prep 
(ec) length of proposed residence ; 
(d) academic record. 


Among the professors from other universities 
who will assist the faculty of Brown University 
during the summer session are: Stefan Berg- 
man, formerly instructor at the institute for ap- 
plied mathematics at the University of Berlin 
and professor at the Technological Institute of 
Tomsk; Leon N. Brillouin, formerly professor 
of theoretical physics at the Sorbonne and at the 
Collége de France; G. E. Hay, assistant profes- 
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sor of mathematies, University of Michigan; 
Witold Herewiez, assistant professor of mathe- 
maties, University of North Carolina, and 
formerly instructor at the University of Amster- 
dam and Institute for Advanced Study; Pierce 
W. Ketchum, assistant professor of mathematies, 
University of Illinois; and Stephen P. Timo- 
shenko, professor of theoretical and applied 
mechanies, Stanford University, and former re- 
Westinghouse Electric and 


search engineer, 


Manufacturing Company. 


AN EDUCATIONAL BRIDGE BETWEEN 
HIGH SCHOOL AND THE ARMY 


W. H. Cow ey, president, Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y. 
ning June 1, the college will give, for the dur- 


), has announced that, begin- 


ation, a “pre-military program” for the benefit 
of secondary-school graduates who are not yet 
18 years of age and who “face a gap of several 
months before they are called by the Army.” 
Believing it to be the first program of its kind 
in the country, President Cowley said that it 
would not only advance the student in “the skills 
and kinds of knowledge found fundamental by 
the armed services in the training of officers,” 
but lay a foundation for postwar study. Appli- 
cants will be limited to 100, selected on the basis 
of their previous records. 

The program will be semimilitary in charae- 
ter, familiarizing the students “with basie mili- 
» that they may be able “to 


tary practices,” s 
stand the pace” in the Army’s or Navy’s “dras- 
tically speeded-up  officer-training programs.” 
To the same end “training in study techniques” 
with the regular 
English eom- 


will be emphasized along 
courses in the following subjects: 
position, American history, mathematics, publie 
speaking, physical education, and one language 
or laboratory science. 

In order to insure getting the best men for 
the course, regardless of financial ability, a num- 


Be- 


ginning with this program the college will in- 


ber of scholarships will be made available. 


stitute the quarter system, so that students who 
anticipate being called to service soon after their 
register for a 
The 


30, when new stu- 


eighteenth birthday need not 
than 12 


quarter opens September 


course of more weeks. second 
dents will be admitted as well as on June 1. 
Full graduation will require two and a half 
years, but credit toward the A.B. degree will 


be given for all work completed. 
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THE “WARTIME REFRESHER SER- 
VICE” AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

THE National Edueation Association has esti- 
mated a potential shortage of 75,000 teachers 
for 1943-44 and has suggested that, unless many 
schools are to remain closed and thereby fail 
to make their essential contribution to the pro- 
tection of democracy, many new teachers will 
have to be found from such groups as: former 
teachers who have married and reared families 
and who could return to teaching for the du- 
ration; older workers with technical training in 
other fields; young women now in college and 
nearing the completion of their courses; retired 
teachers who can return for some additional 
service; and teachers of subjects not now in 
demand who can prepare for fields in which 
there is a shortage. Most of such teachers would 
need refresher courses or special preparation 
for the new work they plan to undertake. 

In order to make its maximum contribution 
toward meeting the present shortage of teach- 
ers, Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
organizing a Wartime Refresher Service for the 
coming intersession and summer-session period, 
during which a prospective teacher may obtain 
up to a semester’s professional preparation. 
The Wartime Refresher Service will be under 
the immediate direction of E. 8. Evenden, pro- 
fesor of edueation, and will provide advisory 
service on an individual basis as to the work 
that should be taken in preparation for specific 
types of teaching and educational service, certi- 
fication requirements, where shortages are and 
in what fields, and how best to utilize the total 
resources of the university and of the metro- 
politan area. A full program of basie courses 
will be offered between May 24 and September 
10, with special courses and workshops focused 
on wartime problems of education. There will 
also be apportunities for visiting some of the 
school systems in the New York City area since 
many of these schools are maintaining special 
programs during the summer months. 


A NEW AGREEMENT BETWEEN RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE AND HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


A Join? RELEASE from the news offices of Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College announces 
that, after July 1, 1943, “complete responsibility 
for the program of Radcliffe instruction will be 
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assumed by the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences,” changing the 64-year-old poliey by 
which the Harvard faculty “acting as individ- 
uals only” served Radcliffe College. The state- 
ment, signed by James B. Conant, president, 
Harvard University, and Ada Comstock, presi- 
dent, Radcliffe College, summarizes the agree- 
ment between the two institutions as follows: 


(1) Beginning July 1, the Harvard Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences will assume complete responsi- 
bility for the program of instruction in Radcliffe 
College at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. This responsibility of the Harvard faculty 
applies purely to matters of educational policy, and 
in no way affects the position of Radcliffe as a 
separate and independent institution operating its 
own plant. The chief responsibilities of the 
Harvard faculty will be the determination of course 
offerings, the assignment of instructors, and the 
voting of recommendations for degrees. 

(2) In view of the obligations assumed by the 
Harvard faculty for Radcliffe instruction, Radcliffe 
will pay to Harvard each year a lump sum for the 
instruction so provided... . 

This plan replaces an anomalous and confusing 
system by which instruction at Radcliffe has been 
provided through individual negotiations by the 
Radcliffe authorities with members of the Harvard 
It will greatly simplify administrative 
is further de- 


faculty. 
problems at both institutions. It 
signed to give to Radcliffe increased security under 
its charter, and to make clear the identity of its 
instruction and standards with those of Harvard 
College. 

(3) The agreement specifically provides for con- 
tinuation of the long-established policy by which 
Radcliffe students receive instruction in separate 
courses given at Radcliffe College. Two exceptions 
are noted: first, juniors, seniors, and graduate stu- 
dents in Radcliffe College may be admitted to 
courses of advanced grade in which the enrollment 
is small and conditions are otherwise deemed suit- 
able by the faculty; and, second, courses of the 
group ‘‘primarily for graduates’’ will be open to 
graduate and qualified undergraduates of Radcliffe 
College. ... 

Under war conditions, demands for conservation 
of effort will undoubtedly lead to a fusing of an 
increased number of advanced courses. It should 
again be emphasized, however, that no change is 
contemplated in the traditional positions of Harvard 
and Radcliffe as separate and independent institu- 
tions, each operating under its own management in 
accordance with the powers granted by its own 
charter. 
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The governing boards of both institutions 


ratified the agreement. 


FURTHER NEWS OF FOREIGN EDUCA- 
TION RELEASED BY THE OWI 

INFORMATION from the OWI on the trend of 
education in nations that are either under the 
heel of the conqueror or under arms to save 
themselves from that tyranny can but excite the 
liveliest reactions of admiration or repugnance 
among our own teachers and school administra- 
tors. 

From the People’s Commissar of Education, 
V. P. Potemkin, comes the report that, as Rus- 
sian territory is freed from enemy occupation, 
schools are among the first objeets to receive at- 
tention “In the 


Moseow region, for example, 909 out of 926 


from the Soviet authorities. 
wrecked schools were fully restored by May, 
1942.” 
ger zones in time to prevent a teacher shortage. 
Without interfering with “general education,” 
the schools have emphasized such practical sub- 


Teachers were evacuated from the dan- 


jects as agriculture and put “new stress on the 
inculeation of a spirit of patriotism and sense of 
duty to country.” Teachers in certain secondary 
schools, assuming responsibility for their eom- 
munities, are supervising the children of the 
front-line fighters and “seeing to it that they 
enjoy the best possible conditions for living, 
studying, and developing.” Their spirit of co- 
operation is working like leaven in other dis- 
tricts, and letters to the “firhting fathers” in part 
explain the amazing achievements of the Red 
Army. The fact that during the siege of Lenin 
grad the library of the Academy of Sciences “did 
not cease serving its readers for a single day” 
amply illustrates both the esprit de corps of the 
New Russia and its devotion to learning. 

From another invincible country comes the 
announcement that Shanghai University and 
Soochow University Law College will reopen in 
Chungking this spring and, though under sepa- 
rate administrations, will co-operate in giving 
evening classes for the benefit of wage-earners. 

Allied edueation in Britain under the sponsor- 
ship of the British Council is reaching foreign- 
ers both through the schools established by the 
governments in exile and through opportunities 
made available by the council to attend English 
schools and universities. Where representatives 
of the nationals of a given country are few in 
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number, as with the Hollanders and the Yugo- 
slavs, it has been possible to accommodate them 
in British schools. The council has arranged for 
children in Allied schools “to visit neighboring 
British schools for games and special classes and 
has organized visits to museums for the benefit 
of Allied The 
mission for War Refugees is financing a number 
“secondary 


children.” International Com- 


of French and Belgian children in 
schools and technical institutes in and around 
London.” 

In Denmark, where “preferential treatment” 
by the Nazis has not resulted in collaboration, 
teachers have managed to keep their school sys- 
Dismissal and intern- 
They have 


tem more or less intact. 
ment have not frightened them. 
stood by their traditions and “consolidated their 
resistance.” 

Germany is depleting her high schools by eall- 
ing boys to the Luftwaffe. They will continue 
their edueation in the collective camps—their 
“home during the war’—and, according to the 
Nazi-controlled Paris radio, Bernard Fay, Har- 
vard-trained pro-Nazi French writer, who once 
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was professor of American civilization at the 
Collége de France (Paris), has written a history 
of France for French children from the Nazi 
point of view to “replace the infamous Jewish 
and Masonic manuals previously in use.” 

Francisco Villagran, director of the prepara 
tory school, National University of Mexico, who 
has been traveling in the United States as the 
guest of the Department of State and visiting 
various universities, proposes, in order to “make 
our inter-Americanism permanent,” that, after 
students in his country have studied English for 
three years, they study through extension courses 
provided by the university the geography, his- 
tory, culture, and economies of the United States 
and Canada in English and “form English elubs 
in their communities for the purpose of discus 
sing their studies in English.” From other 
American republics groups of teachers will visit 
the United States to study teaching methods and 
while here will be under the joint sponsorship 
of the U. S. Office of Edueation, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


JOHN MANVILLE SAYLES, acting president, 
New York State College for Teachers (AI- 


hany), was appointed president by the State 
Board of Regents at a meeting held in February. 


THe RevereND FrepericK W. ENGEL, SwJ., 
assistant dean of discipline, Fordham Univer- 


Reverend John W. 
Father Tynan 


sity, has succeeded the 
Tynan, S.J., in the deanship. 


has entered the Army as a chaplain. 


LepuigE I, LAUGHLIN, assistant to the director 
of admissions, Princeton University, has been 
appointed to the newly created post of gen- 
eral assistant to the vice-president of the uni- 
versity. In his new eapacity, Professor Laugh- 
lin will handle “the mass of detail involved in 
the contractual relationships between the univer- 
sity and the War and Navy departments.” He 
will also continue to assist Dean R. Heermance 
in admissions. 


Matcotm M. WILEY, university dean, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed Armed 


Services representative on the campus. The ap- 
pointment was made because of the “multipli- 
cation of special duties and contacts resulting 
from the expansion of military and naval train- 
ing units at the university.” 

R. H. Scuuipt, registrar and faculty repre- 
sentative for the Armed Services, University of 
Akron (Ohio), has been appointed acting head 
of the department of chemistry. 


Mrs. H. H. Mertz has succeeded Alice Guy 
Courtney as superintendent, South Carolina 
State Industrial School for Girls, Columbia. 


SewaLL Wricut, Ernest D. Burton distin- 

. . > . 4 4 
guished-service professor of zoology, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, opened the spring series of 
Hitcheock Foundation lectures, University of 
California (Berkeley), May 6. 

Tue following promotions at Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, were announced, 
May 7: Hugh Wiley Tucket, associate professor 
of German, to a full professorship, succeeding 
Wilhelm A. Braun, who is retiring; Amelia A. 
del Rio, to an assistant professorship in Span- 
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ish; Helen R. Downes, to an assistant professor- 
ship in chemistry; and Margaret Holland, to an 
assistant professorship in physical edueation. 


ApamM J. SMITH, professor of mathematics, 
Susquehanna University (Selinsgrove, Pa.), has 
been appointed assistant professor of mathe- 
maties, College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

F. H. STEEN, assistant professor of mathe- 
maties, Georgia School of Technology (At- 
lanta), has been appointed to an assistant pro- 
fessorship, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


THE following members of the staff of North- 
eastern University have been promoted to asso- 
ciate professorships: Reginald G. Lacount, as- 
sistant professor of physics; Waldemar S. Ma- 
guire, assistant professor of chemistry; and 
Albert E. Whittaker, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering. 

D. W. Hau, of Brown University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of mathematics, 
University of Maryland. 

Harry S. GANDERS, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has been 
appointed part-time consultant on education, 
Manlius (N. Y.) School. The sehool, which 
was established as a preparatory school in 1869 
under the name, “St. John’s School,” was “mili- 
tarized in 1883 and has so continued.” The 
name was changed to the Manlius School in 
1923. 

GERTRUDE BAKER, acting head of the depart- 
ment of physical education for women, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been elected treasurer of 
the National Association of Directors and 
Teachers of Physical Education for College 
Women. 

Wayne W. Soper and G. SAMUEL BOHLIN, 
acting chiefs, respectively, of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistical Services and the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, New York State Education De- 
partment, have been named chiefs of the depart- 
ments. 


Martie Harms, secretary to E. W. Goetch, 
director of the placement bureau, Iowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls), has sueceeded 
N. E. Hyland as superintendent of schools, 
Butler County, Iowa. Mr. Hyland is in service 
with the armed forces. 
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I. K. JUERGENSMEYER, who will assume the 
post of superintendent of schools, Maeoupin 
County (Ill.), August 1, has appointed as his 
assistants Anna Blaeuer, head of the depart 
ment of commercial education, Staunton (III) 
High School, and Dorothy Crouch, a teacher in 
the county schools. 

GrorGE H. CHATFIELD, director of the atten- 
dance bureau of the New York City schools, 
has been appointed to succeed Johanna M. 
Lindlof as a member of the Board of Eduea- 
tion, representing the Borough of Queens. Dr. 
Chatfield resigned his position in the bureau, 
which carried a salary of $12,500 a year, when 
he accepted Mayor La Guardia’s appointment. 
Mrs. Lindlof, like Dr. Chatfield, is also a retired 
employee of the school system. 

Joun W. Park, whose appointment as acting 
superintendent of schools, Albany (N. Y.), was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, September 
26, 1942, has been elected to the superinten- 
dency. Stanley Heason, who was named acting 
principal of the Philip Schuyler High School 
at the time Mr. Park 
schools, has now been 


assumed charge of the 
appointed to the prin- 
cipalship. 

Witiarp B. Marruews, principal, Wesley 
Avenue School, Ocean City (N. J.), has sue- 
ceeded Edward E. Pickard as superintendent 
of schools, Cape May City, N. J. Dr. Pickard 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in the Army. 

H. E. Wor.ey, professor of psychology and 
director of guidance and placement, Hinds Ju- 
nior College (Raymond, Miss.), has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Holly Springs, Miss. 

Rospert Fouks, instructor in agriculture in 
the public schools, Reading (Mich.), has been 
elected to the superintendency to succeed Gerald 
C. Bradley and Kenneth W. Westcott, who re 
signed in rapid suecession during April for 
service in the Navy. 

MarGaret D. CralGHILL, dean, Women’s Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), has 
been commissioned a major in the WAAC. Dr. 
Craighill was assigned immediately to the divi- 
sion of preventive medicine in the Surgeon Gen 
eral’s office. 

WituiAM B. Heras, professor of parasitology 
and head of the division of entomology and para- 
sitology, the University of California, has been 
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commissioned a lieutenant colonel in the Army 


Sanitary Corps. 


JouN Becker LUCKE, associate professor of 


and head of the department ot geology 


reclosy 


and geography, University of Connecticut, has 


been com oned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Naval Reserve 

Roy C. Brown, for twenty years vice-presi- 
dent and head of the department of Enelish, 


(Bristol), has an 
intention to resign, May 31. Pro- 
lessor letter to J. Emerson 
Ilicks, Board of 


“[nder no cireumstances would | be willing to 


Virginia College 


nounced hia 


Intermont 


Brown said in a 
chairman of the Trustees, 


remain at Virginia Intermont under the present 


administration.” The letter was released for 
publication in the Washington (D. C.) Post, 
April 22. 

AMONG the members of the staff of Columbia 
University who will retire, June 30, are the 
following: Carter Alexander, Thomas Henry 
Briggs, and George D. Strayer, professors of 


education; Albert L. 
J. Montgomery Gambrill, professor of history ; 
Lois C. Mossman and Mary T. Whitley, asso- 
ciate professors of education; and Wilhelmina 


Cru, professor of French; 


Spohr and Sallie B. Tannahill, associate pro- 


fessors of fine arts, all of Teachers College. 


LEONARD F. YNvrEMA, professor of chemistry 
and director of the department, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, resigned recently to accept a post in 
the research division of the Fansteel Metallur- 


vical Corporation, North Chieago, IIL. 
staff of New 
University are Frank H. 
dean, School of Law; and George Luther Clark 
William I. Walsh, of the law faculty. 


Y ( wrk 


Sommer, 


THREE members of the 


retiring: 


and 


THk REVEREND CHARLES A. CARMAN, 


fessor of homileties, the Northern Baptist Theo- 


pro- 


logical Seminary (Chicago), has resigned to ae- 
cept the pastorate ol the First Baptist Church, 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Recent Deaths 
Joun T. McCurren, since 1910 superinten- 
dent of schools, Wyoming County (N. Y.), died, 


May 3, at the age of sixty-six years. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP, professor emeritus 
of philosophy, University of Wisconsin, died, 
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Dr. 
Sharp had served the university from 1893 un- 
(1936) as: 


losophy (1893-96), assistant professor (1896— 


May 4, at the age of seventy-six years. 


til his retirement instructor in phi- 
1904), associate professor (1904-05), and pro- 
1905-36. 


fessor, 


SIDNEY NortON DEANE, professor of classies, 
Smith College, died, May 4, at the age of sixty- 
four years. Dr. Deane had served as associate 
curator of classical antiquities (1906-09), Mu- 
Fine Arts, 
the museum 


seum of Soston; secretary to the 
(1910-12); and asso- 


clate professor of Greek (1912-14), and pro- 


director of 


fessor of classics (since 1914), Smith College. 
In addition to the professorship, he had held the 
post of acting librarian since last December. 
Dr. Deane was the senior ranking member of 
the faculty. 


JESSIE E. Fow ter, former dean of women, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, May 5, at the 
age of seventy-three years. Miss Fowler, who 
had served as secretary of the Detroit YWCA 
(1918-1920), went to the deanship in the latter 
year and retired in 1926. 


CORNELIA KNOWLES FitrcH, founder (1896) 
of the Passaie (N. J.) Collegiate School and 
editor (1900-39), The Bible Scholar, died, May 


6, at the age of ninety years. 


ALBERT Ross Huu, former president, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, died, May 6, in his seventy- 
fifth year. Dr. Hill had served as professor of 
psychology and education (1895-97), Wisconsin 
State Normal School (Oshkosh) ; associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy (1897-98), University of 
Nebraska; and professor of psychology and 
director, psychological laboratory (1898-1903), 
professor of educational psychology and dean, 
Sehool of Education (1903-07), and president 
(1908-21), University of 
1907-08, Dr. Hill was professor of the phi- 


Missouri. During 
losophy of education, director, School of Edu- 
eation, and dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University. 
director of foreign operations for the American 
Red Cross (1921-23), Dr. Hill became general 
manager of the Ward Investment Company, 
Kansas City, a post that he held until his death. 


Cornell After having served as 


WiutuiAM H. Koenia, lecturer in economics, 
Columbia University, died suddenly, May 6, at 
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the age of forty-five years. Mr. Koenig, who 
had been on the staff of the university since 
1938, was granted a leave of absence in 1941 
because of ill health. 

Francis M. Woop, director of the Negro 
publie schools of Baltimore, died, May 7, at the 
Dr. Wood began his 


teaching in a one-room school in Kentucky and 


age of sixty-five years. 


was later named state superintendent of Negro 
schools. In 1914, he was elected president, Ken- 
tucky State College (Frankfort), and in 1925 
Baltimore Negro 


went to as supervisor of 


schools. 

Ropert L. MENvET, professor of mathematies, 
Tulane University, died, May 9, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. Dr. Menuet, who joined the 
staff of the university in 1910, had served as act- 
ing president (1936-37) and in the professor- 
ship since 1938. 
Coming Events 

UNbER the auspices of the department of engi- 
neering, Columbia University, a national confer- 
ence “to aid liberal-arts colleges in administer- 
ing the Navy Specialized Training Program” 
will be held at the university, May 17-31. Mem- 
bers of the department of drafting will conduct 
the sessions under the direction of Frank H. 
Lee, assistant professor of drafting. 

THE National Conference on Family Relations 
will hold its annual meeting at the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, May 21-2¢ 


table discussions, panels, and lectures centering 


A program of round- 


on the theme, “Marriage and the Family in 
Wartime,” has been scheduled. Printed copies 
of the program may be secured by writing to 
the seeretary of the conference, 1126 East 59th 
St., Chicago. 

THE National Conference of Social Work will 
hold the last of its three regional meetings in 
Cleveland, May 24-28. On May 25th, the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children, as an as- 
sociate group of the conference, will hold two 
Hollenden Hotel. 


social-work 


afternoon sessions at the 
meetings of the 
group were held in New York City, March 10, 


and in St. Louis, April 13. 


Other regional 


Other Items of Interest 
Ropert L. Witurams, of the University of 
Michigan, is attempting “to compile a list of 
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institutions operating on the three-semester 
Mr. Williams would be grateful if the 


registrars of such institutions would advise him 


plan.” 


of any action taken to adopt this type of 


schedule. 


At Columbia College, Columbia University, 
according to an announcement by the late Her- 
bert E. 


two-semester program, which has obtained for 


Hawkes, dean, beginning July 5, the 


159 years without break, will be superseded by 
a three-term, all-year schedule for the duration 
of the war. The sessions of sixteen weeks each, 
with ten-day vacations between sessions, will 
“coincide with those of the Naval V-12 of 573 
men who will also begin their training at Co- 
lumbia on July 5,” and, after the 1943 summer 
term, attendance will be compulsory the year 
round. Freshmen may enter in July, November, 
and March, and some may graduate in six terms, 
though the average student will probably take 
seven or eight terms to complete requirements 
for graduation. Revision of the curriculum is 
now under advisement by the faculty. The new 
regime will involve heavier programs for the 
student than were carried during the traditional 
two-semester year. Graduation exercises will be 
held “at the end of each term instead of once 


a year.” 


BEGINNING next fall, Connecticut College will 
give all freshmen the Co-operative American 
History test of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Candidates for a degree who cannot 
pass it will be required to take a course in 
American history. The president, Katharine 
Blunt, in making the announcement, said that 
the college authorities are agreed that “with- 
out a working knowledge of the nation’s heri- 
tage,” students cannot “measure up” to the high 
est standard of citizenship. 


THE Minnesota Alumni Weekly, which was 
founded in 1901 and has a circulation of ap- 
proximately 11,000, beeame with the April issue 
The Minnesota Alumnus, in accordance with the 
recommendation of a committee of alumni, in- 
eluding William S. Gibson, editor of the weekly. 
“Larger issues and a more detailed news cover- 
age of alumni activities, as well as more illus- 
will be new editorial 


trations, part of the 


policy.” 
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OF UNIT HISTORIES—IS THERE 
NO END? 

Tue other day another beautiful textbook 
came to my desk. It had gilded letters and, 
said its proud publisher, it was well-bound. It 
had all the earmarks of a good textbook in 
United States history. A casual survey of the 
print, the illustrations, and the author’s style 
convinced me that it was a fine piece of work. 
Could it be that at last some publisher had pro- 
duced, a really excellent textbook for American 
history ? 

My joy was shortlived. Perhaps I should 
have learned by this time not to “judge a book 
was another of these “Unit 
have found their way 
It had 10 units worked 
The unit on transportation and 


by its cover.” It 
History” books 


into too many schools. 


which 


out perfectly. 
before the unit on eol- 
onial The World War I 
fought, and World War II was begun, before 
the slavery question or the Civil War was men- 
tioned! Shades of our Civil War fathers! As 
though the results of that war and the industrial 
followed it had nothing 
World War I or World 


communication came 


rovernment. was 


development which 
whatever to do with 
War II. 

The present writer is still not convinced that 
is the best 


the “Unit” plan—whatever that is 


method of learning history. This plan became 
a fad some ten years ago—undoubtedly started 
by a eollege professor of education who had 
never taught history to high-school youngsters. 
The old chronological histories were no longer 
What history needed was appeal! 
It needed ‘oomph.” Hence, the “unit” his- 
They were the real MeCoy. History 
One unit should be 


satisfactory. 
tories. 
should be taught topically. 
discussed from the beginning to the end, then 
another, then another, ete. It made it much 
simpler for the teacher—and it “upped” the 
figures on the sales charts of the publishing 
houses. 

We took up the unit 
on Immigration and carried it through from the 
time the first white man touched foot on North 


And so we taught it! 


American soil until the last Italian was eom- 
fortably located on a California prune ranch. 
Then we went back and took up the unit on 
Transportation and carried it through. This 
was followed by another unit on Political In- 





stitutions which was in turn followed by Social 
Institutions and so on until the author of the 
text decided to stop. When we were through, 
we kidded ourselves into believing that we had 
taught United States history and that our 
youngsters understood the story of the develop- 
ment of this Republic from the struggling colo- 
nists to the great nation it is today. 

Let us look a little more carefully at this new 
book mentioned above. The author discusses 
our expansion to the Pacifie, pre-emption, and 
immigration before he takes up colonial gov- 
ernment, the Revolution, or the Constitution 
of the United States. How ean a student who 
has not had history before keep the facts 
straight unless he has some sequence of reality ? 
The author has us expand as a nation to the 
Pacific, he has our government draw up laws 
relating to our public lands and laws dealing 
with immigration—which was not a_ problem 
until after 1880—and then he goes back and 
tells us how the colonies were governed. It 
just doesn’t make sense to a student who needs 
to get an over-all picture of the development of 
our country from its weak beginnings to its 
vigorous today. 

Then again, who is to say what topies are 
important enough to carry through as a “unit”? 
Why not a unit on Public Opinion, National 
Sports, or Women’s Fashions? These are all 
problems that have to do with American history. 
But they are topics for people with special in- 
terests. Not everyone is interested enough in 
them to trace them through. Students could 
easily get the information they need on these 
topics as they go along. Special reports, de- 
bates, panel discussions, or term papers could 
give those with interests in these fields a chance 
to learn something about them. 

The point I am trying to make is this: You 
-annot take a segment of American history and 
say, “Now this has happened from beginning to 
the end in an isolated, unrelated manner.” 
Transportation, for example, did not just de- 
velop alone. The political struggle over the 
Cumberland Road, the Erie Canal, the railroads 
—oh, what agricultural and financial problems 
were here!—the Panama Canal— 
which certainly was an international, a big- 
business, a military, as well as a transporta- 
tion problem—must all be understood if the 


involved 
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student is to have a real picture of the problem 
One 
just can’t classify a topic and isolate it as we 


of transportation in the United States. 


can a germ, and say “This is the problem all the 
way through.” Too many other immediately 
related factors enter into the picture. 
young people get the main trend of the history 


Unless 


of our country they cannot understand the iso- 
lated “unit.” 

Consider the possibility of a student under- 
standing the problem of immigration without 
first understanding our free-land policy, the 
Civil War, and the revolutionary effect on labor; 
the industrial development after the Civil War; 
the rail road-building period and the closing of 
the frontier. These factors are all so closely 
interwoven that to take out one and isolate it 
is like taking oxygen from water. Yet many 
put Immigration before they 


“unit histories” 


diseuss any of these problems. 

I have often wondered if those who write— 
and teach—history on the unit plan have ever 
considered applying the same principle to the 
reading of a novel. Do they read a novel by 
picking out the actions of the hero only all the 
way through, and then the actions of the heroine 
all the way through, and finally trace the actions 
of the villain from beginning to end? No, they 
do not! Then why do it with history? The 
history of our country is too fascinating a story 
to be broken into pieces and its continuity de- 
stroyed by telling us the end before we have 
completed the first quarter of the book! 

This does not mean that teaching units are not 
a help. But these units should follow each other 
in chronological order and the interrelationships 
should be made clear to the students as they go 
The story of America should be told 
from beginning to end in its simple, chronologi- 
cal, interesting manner. The history of the 
United States does not need artificial stimulants 
in the form of manufactured “units.” It has too 
much drama, too much appeal, too deep an in- 
terest, to be spoiled by the “unit” method. 


along. 


Grorce G. BRuNTz 
Los GATos (CALIF.) UNION 
HieH SCHOOL 


EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


To one who has carefully followed the devel- 
opment of education in recent years, the prob- 
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lem of discipline as an ingredient in education 
is coming to be a matter of renewed interest and 


concern. It will be profitable, again, to clarify 


the meaning of the term “discipline.” In its 
best sense, discipline does not mean the cultiva- 
tion of blind obedience to authority. It is not 
the concept that characterizes the attitude or 
It meany 
rather, in so far as the term has a meaning in a 
democratic atmosphere, (that the individual has 
cultivated within himself the attitude or disposi- 


tion to behave in accordance with accepted 


disposition of the slave to the master. 


standards of civilized conduct and to do so 
gladly in the interest not only of good social 
order but also of the peace and stability of 
character in the individual. 

One of the distinct challenges confronting 
public education as we struggle along in an 
effort to win another war over certain forces of 
evil is to habituate our youth to an excellent 
type of discipline. The same challenge will 
confront us when we again emerge from this 
present war—when every effort will be made to 
return to pursuits of peace. We often speak 
of a better “world order” or a better “national 
order.” It is obvious that our best hopes and 
plans for a better world will come to naught if 
confusion and chaos characterize our behavior 
in the years that are now passing. In what 
ways, then, can education contribute to the bet- 
ter order of things? 

First of all, we must succeed in a greater 
measure than we ever have before in cultivating 
a profound sense of devotion and loyalty to the 
high values which may be translated into terms 
of beautiful home life, respect for one’s neigh- 
bor, refusal to stoop to dishonest or questionable 
practices in business or professional relations, 
unfailing response to duty, and the will and the 
desire to be constructively industriousf One 
wonders if modern education has not unwit- 
tingly neglected to help childhood and youth in 
the understanding of those values in terms of 
the spiritual and social dividends they can 
yield. While it is desirable to permit a large 
extent of freedom to the pupil and student in 
American publie schools, yet it is a responsibil- 
ity of the educational profession to guide in the 
development of understanding and appreciation 
of such values. The personnel of the profession 


“an afford to do no less. 
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Aside from placing greater emphasis upon 
the development of happily disciplined citizens 
of the future by providing proper conditions 
and challenges within the normal run of educa- 
tional activities, it will be perfectly in order— 
and the situation requires it-¢to demonstrate to 
pupils and students in demo¢racy’s schools that 
the greatest well-being of society and of the 
individuals that compose it requires that the 
wishes and actions of the individual be in har- 
mony with the standards and policies which 
Violations of 


ards and policies thus evolved will, even in a 


are evolved by society. stand- 


democracy, lead to punishment. Speaking in 
terms of an education that funetions socially, 
one can no longer underestimate the importance 
of challenging misconduct on the part of pu- 
pils. | While it 
that great respect be manifested by pupil toward 


may be of minor importance 
teacher, it is of major importance that the pupil 
come to appreciate the fact that standards of 
good order are matters of social judgment and 
social heritage. /The day has come when a high 
degree of self-diseipline will be a major in- 
eredient of the edueation of every child if this 


reneration is to see a new day when beauty and 


order of living shall be the heritage of free men. 

For the edueational profession the problem 
indicated demands the consideration of several 
points: (1) The men and women who compose 
the professional personnel need to become stu- 
dents of the conditions which our times impose. 
They will need to gain a somewhat clarified eon- 
ception of a better national order and a better 
world order. It should become increasingly 
clear what values and what attitudes form the 
(2) It must be- 


come clearer that teachers, in the aggregate, can 


foundation of a better order. 


wield a most powerful influence in the determi- 
nation of a better order. (3) Teachers will need 
to acquire greater courage in the development 
of pupil personality in which a devotion to the 
highest cultural values is deeply rooted in habit 
and disposition. 
ArTHUR A. GRUSENDORF! 
Ist LIEUTENANT, AC, 
SAN ANTONIO (TEXAS) AVIATION 
CADET CENTER 

1In civil life, Dr. Grusendorf is professor of edu- 

cation and registrar, Southwest Texas State Teach- 


ers College. EDITOR. 
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SELECTION OF ENGINEERING 
APPRENTICES 


SEVEN years ago, Alee Rodger, who is in 
charge of voeational guidance in the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology in Great 
Britain, read a paper on vocational guidance at 
the summer meeting of the Association of Tech- 
nical Institutions. The subjeet was further dis- 
cussed at the annual general meeting of the 
association a few months later, in February, 
1937. 


tion was passed: 


Arising out of this the following resolu- 


That the applicability of psychological tests to 
Tech 


nical, Secondary, or similar schools be considered 


the selection of candidates for entrance to 


by the Council, and if possible a report be sub 
mitted. 


A joint committee of the association and the 
Association of Principals of Teehnieal Institu- 
tions was formed and later a report was issued. 
Part I of that report deals with the use of 
tests for transferring children aged 11-plus from 
primary schools to either senior, central, or sec- 
ondary (grammar) The 
pointed out that the ease for establishing tech- 


schools. committee 
nical high schools would “appear to turn largely 
on the possibility of recognizing the practical 
or technical aptitudes as distinet from the lin- 
guistic or academic aptitudes at the age of 
transfer, and of assessing the practical capacity 
accurately as the academic 


as readily and 


capacity.” They wisely note that solid evidence 
of the value of tests for this purpose is meager. 

In the case of children aged 13-plus, with 
which Part II of the report deals, the situa- 
tion is very different, for considerable evidence 
of the value of psychological tests in determin- 
ing “apprentice ability” had been revealed, par- 
ticularly by the research of the Birmingham 
Education Committee. 

Since that time, the third report on the Bir- 
mingham research has been issued and it ade- 
The first 


part summarizes earlier research which showed 


quately confirms previous findings. 


a battery of apprentice-ability tests to be of 
considerable value in this connection. The re- 
sults deseribed in the main body of the present 
This third Bir- 


mingham report deals mainly with the test 


report confirm this conclusion. 


results, academic entrance results, school ratings 
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at the end of the course, and the industrial 
follow-up information concerning 157 boys ad- 
mitted to a junior technical school in 1932 and 
1933. 

All the boys took an academic examination 
of the usual type, and were also given a battery 
of apprentice-ability tests on admission. Their 
results in the examination and in the test were 
compared with school rankings at the end of a 
two-year course. The evidence shows that in 
relation to engineering subjects the test battery 
indication of the boys’ 
than did the 


results of the academic entrance examination. 


eave a more reliable 


success in the technical school 
These same boys were then followed up in indus- 
try for a period of two to three years, and in- 
formation as to their industrial suecess was 
obtained from the boys and from their employ- 
ers. 

The report shows that more engineering jobs 
were held by boys in the higher ranks of the 
test battery than by those in the higher ranks 
of the aeademic entrance examination. There 
that a latter 


indicative of success in 


is also evidence sueeess in the 


examination was less 
engineering and allied occupations than was 
success in the test battery. In writing the fore- 
word to the report, P. D. Innes, chief education 
officer, drew attention to the relationship of 
the results to the recommendations on the or- 
ganization of junior technical schools recently 
made by the Consultative Committee on Secon- 


He added: 


dary Edueation. 

The Education Committee hopes that the results 
of this research into the methods of selecting boys 
for such schools will be of use to other Local Edu- 
cation Authorities, for there can be no doubt that 
the success and value of junior technical schools 
depend to a very considerable extent on the selec- 
tion of scholars who have the necessary aptitude to 
take full advantage of the instruction given. 


As a result of this study in Birmingham some 
of the progressive engineering firms have set up 
selection procedures which take into account the 
results of psychological testing. In one firm, 
boys wishing to be apprentices are given a bat- 
tery of tests and are graded according to their 
scores on a five-point scale into (a) outstanding, 
(b) very good, (ce) average, (d) fair, and (e) 
poor. Those receiving (d) or (e) ratings are 
not accepted. 
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At one time, 25 boys aged 15-16 were ae- 
cepted. The boys were given a year’s practical 
training on nonproductive work in an appren- 
tice school, supervised by a full-time teacher 
under the direct control of the chief engineer. 
Each boy also received nine hours a week of 
School. 


This training was received in working hours and 


theoretical training at the Teehnieal 


deducted from the 44 hours a week normally 
worked. The both 


practical, was designed ultimately to prepare 


training, theoretical and 
the boys for the National Certificate in Mechan- 
ical Engineering issued by the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Board of Eduea- 
tion. 

A test piece, always the same, was made every 
month by the boys. This necessitated the use 
of a chisel marking off to 0.1 mm. (1.e., 0.005’’) 
degrees of accuracy, square filing, and filing to 
template. Comparison of the rating of the boys 
by their work in the apprentice training school 
with the results anticipated by the psychological 
tests showed that in 23 of the 25 eases there was 
not more than one grade-point of difference. 

Other studies made in England draw attention 
to the value of psychological tests for determin- 
ing the suitability of apprentices for engineer- 
firm, for ex- 
1938 


ing occupations. In an aircraft 


ample, research undertaken in and on 
subsequent application of tests over the follow- 
ing three years not only demonstrated the use- 
fulness of tests by assessing the special apti- 
tudes required for success but found the general 
standard of efficiency to be raised by early elimi- 
nation of unsuitable candidates. 

The research on selection of engineering ap- 
prentices, which has been carried on in the last 
few years in England, particularly by the staff 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psyehol- 
Allen Smith, 


under the auspices of the Birmingham Eduea- 


ogy, by Patricia and Percival 
tion Committee, and by Dr. Stanbridge, of the 
Royal Air Force, has shown the existence of 
certain aptitudes—potential abilities—which 
are relatively distinct from general intelligence. 
The vocational tests used seem to assess an apti- 
tude or an allied group of aptitudes of great 


importance in engineering. 
Forrest H. KirKPATRICK 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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“THERE’S A LION IN THE WAY” 
Apropos of the items that are appearing in 


the press and professional magazines relative to 


re-education of the Germans in the postwar 
period, it may be well to be soberly cautioned 
from another angle in addition to that of the 
AND SOCIETY, 


“Messianie Complex” (ScHOoOoL 


February 6, 1943). I happened recently to be 
rereading Herbert Spencer’s essays on educa- 
tion, particularly the one on Moral Education. 
In this Spencer gives the injunction: “Do not 
regret the display of considerable self-will on 
the part of your children. It is the correlative 
of that diminished coerciveness so conspicuous 
in modern edueation. The greater tendency to 
assert freedom of action on the one side corre- 
sponds to the smaller tendency to tyrannize on 
the other.” With this premise in mind, Spencer 
voes on to observe: “German teachers say that 
they had rather manage a dozen German boys 
than one English one. Shall we, therefore, wish 
that our boys had the manageableness of Ger- 
the submissiveness and 
Or shall 


we not rather tolerate in our boys those feelings 


man ones, and with it 


political serfdom of adult Germans? 


which make them free men, and modify our 
methods accordingly ?” 

When you stop to remember that the essay 
from which these quotations are cited was writ- 
ten almost a hundred years ago, it should give 
pause in thinking that the re-edueation of the 
few 


German people can be aceomplished in a 
years, a decade, or even a generation after the 
world war. A cultural trait so pronounced in 
the lifetime of Spencer must have already been 
taking root for at least fifty years or more pre- 
ceding his time. Stated differently, the super- 
ficial and uninformed reader of plans and pro- 
grams for the re-education of the German peo- 
ple should be reminded that the cultural traits 
which we so dislike in the Nasis did not suddenly 
come into existence in 1933 or thereabouts or 
with the aecession to the throne of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. They are traits that have been ineul- 
cated and that have persisted for a good deal 
more than a century, so long, in fact, that their 
eradication may take an almost indefinite period 


in the future. Joun S. BRUBACHER 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


MORE ABOUT LESS GRAMMAR 


OF the many articles about the uselessness of 


teaching grammar to students, a recent one 
(ScHoou AND Society, February 20, 1943) was 
especially unfortunate. Here are a few of the 


statements of the writer: 


The study of formal grammar as an intellectual 
pursuit may be very interesting; but it is without 
practical ends for any except the writer of gram- 
mars, the linguist, or the philologist. . . . As a way 
of promoting correct language usage, it has no 
place. Grammar, except that which is functional, 
ought to be relegated to the college and reserved 
for those who will become professional students of 
language. . . . Children who have the mental ma- 
turity to understand the principles and conventions 
of language observe them without teaching. 


“Terence, this is stupid stuff.” These few 
sentences show so much confused thinking and 
so little knowledge of the pertinent facts that 
it is difficult to discuss them briefly. I cannot 
think that anyone who knows anything about 
grammar would use the phrase ‘formal gram- 
mar.” It has no generally recognized meaning. 
I suspect that anyone who uses it has in mind 
what was done to him in some grammar class. 
The teaching of grammar has for its materials 
the ways in which words are combined to express 
thinking, and the changes in form and meaning 
and sentence function they undergo in the proc- 
ess. If even the simplest of these facts are to 
be taught, the work must be systematic—per- 
haps “formal.” If the teaching is not effective, 
the intelligent thing to do is to make it effective, 
not to throw it out the window. 

The injection of the phrase “as an intellectual 
pursuit” is a shoddy rhetorical trick. I have 
never heard of anyone who would suggest that 
we introduce into the curriculum a study of 
grammar simply as an intellectual pursuit— 
though that might be a welcome relief from an 
“activities” program! 

Whether the study of grammar has any “prac- 
tical ends” for the student depends upon the 
meaning given to the word “grammar,” the way 
in which the work is conducted, and the ends 
which may legitimately be expected. The writer 
of the article states the end as “a way of pro- 
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moting correct language usage,” and implies 
that to be the only practical end. 
a kind of human behavior. Human behavior 
can be made more effective by analysis and 
habituation of effective and approved activities. 
If this is not a fact, we had better dismiss our 
In the long run, a knowledge 


Language is 


athletie coaches. 
of grammar does enable people to know what 
usage is approvable. Some of us have fumed 
as we have “corrected” the English of “eduaa- 
tors” who were writing about the futility of 
teaching grammar, and who did not dare send 
the manuscript to the printer until after it had 
been checked by someone who had been taught 
grammar! 

The study and analysis of the ways in which 
words combine to assist or hinder the organiza- 
tion of thinking may legitimately be called gram- 
mar. The “practical end” of the teaching is a 
better use of language—not merely the elimina- 
tion of unapproved idioms as implied in the 
article. This better use of language includes 
better speech, better reading, and better writing. 
The analysis itself often has little immediate 
effeet upon the habitual use of unapproved 
idioms. But knowledge of language, plus a 
habit of observing usage, plus a desire to elimi- 
nate the linguistic signs of illiteracy and pro- 
vineialism, will enable any student to correct 
his bad-language habits. If he remains in an 
illiterate environment, his habitual vulgar idiom 
will make little difference. If he has the intelli- 
gence to move into a more literate environment, 
he will be equipped to understand and use the 
idiom of that group. 

The word “functional” as used above with 
reference to the teaching of grammar needs at- 
tention. A generation ago, most school texts in 
grammar contained many definitions and rules— 
abstract statements to be memorized. They also 
contained many sentences to be diagramed. The 
abstract rules and definitions were often fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, and might have 
confused students had they been understood. 
But the operation of diagraming sentences was 
a lot of fun, and it taught students a good deal 
about how words combine into groups, and 
about the relations of those groups. The good 
results of the work were mostly unrecognized 
by either the students or the teachers, but they 
were there. 
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Early in the present century, some of us 
thought the teaching of the language could be 
made more effective by eliminating the abstract 
rules and definitions, and by organizing the 
work in sentence analysis as an inductive study 
of usage leading to formulation of general de- 
This kind 
of teaching would give training in scientific 
method—which is often not presented in what 
eliminate 


seriptive statements by the students. 


we call the “sciences’—and would 
teacher and text pontification about what is “eor- 
rect” in usage. We stressed the functions of 
words and word-groups within the sentence or 
the expressive nonsentence. This teaching eame 
to be called “functional grammar” because at- 
tention was centered upon the functions of the 
elements. The results approved the 
methods. But some writers on abstract methods 


found the phrase “functional grammar,” and, 


sentence 


not knowing its implications, assumed that it 
was grammar which functions immediately in 
the elimination of ‘He done it.” 

This latter meaning of “functional” is, of 
course, entirely possible. If we use the word in 
this sense, then we must understand that the 
study of the language “functions,” not only in 
the elimination of illiteracies, but also in a better 
use of language for all language purposes. 

The statement that children will observe the 
principles and conventions of language without 
teaching is simply not a statement of fact. It 
is true that a child who has associated with 
people who use the language carefully will use 
it better than a child from a poor-language en 
vironment. It is also true that a child will come 
to the general colloquial language level of his 
community by about the age of twelve or four- 
teen without any special teaching. But that 
level is likely to be rather low. And no child, 
even from the best environment, can have any 
assurance of using “who” or “whom,” for ex- 
ample, in approved places without being able 
to analyze the construction in which the word is 
to appear. Imitation will not suffice. To cite 
examples might appear invidious! 

Later in the article, the writer attempts to 
give point to his contention that grammar is 
useless by saying that he graduated from college 
with a major in English, presumably having had 
some work in grammar. He became a school 
principal, and was intensely humiliated when 
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his English teacher (brave girl!) informed him 
that his speech contained “orammatical errors.” 
It might well be asked how his English teacher 
“errors” if had not been 


It is even more puzzling 


recognized the she 
taught some grammar. 
to know why he spoke ungrammatically if, as 
he says, “children who have the mental maturity 
to understand the principles and conventions of 
language observe them without teaching.” One 


or both of two causes for his humiliation may 


have operated in his edueational life. It is con- 
ceivable that his teacher did not know what 
erammar is or how to teach it. Since most 


graduate schools give no attention to the prepa- 
ration of teachers in so humble a field as gram- 
mar, that is entirely possible. Many years of 
experience have shown me that the prospective 
Kinglish teacher comes to the classroom with 
little more knowledge of the subject than he 
acquired in the grades. A recent survey of texts 
prepared by college and university teachers of 
freshman English revealed many statements 
which could not have been made by anyone who 
knows the subject. The other possibility—I do 
not insist upon it, but I have known it to hap- 
pen—is that he did not do the work assigned and 
did not make an effort to learn about language 
and its idiosynerasies ! 

Among the “practieal ends” which come with 
effective teaching of the language are a habit 
of looking closely at words and sentences, instant 
recognition of the functional groups and their 
interrelations within the sentence, better reading 
and writing. And these things do come in spite 
of what some schoolmen say. The present em- 
phasis upon remedial reading would not be 
would teach children to 


The teaching of effective 


necessary if teachers 
read in the first place. 
reading habits begins with a knowledge of words 
and sentences. What is needed in the schools is 
“preventive reading,” not “remedial reading.” 
The eult of ignorance has a long, if not hon- 
from the Indian 


orable, history. It extends 


Rooke .. « .« 
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mystic, sitting in umbilical contemplation wait- 
ing the influx of deity, to the present-day educa- 
tors who try to make education synonymous with 
self-expression before there is a self to express, 
and those who pamper the natural infantilism 
of children by removing from them the oppor- 
tunity to meet mature attitudes and acquire 
mature skills. 
two traditions in the discussions of the teaching 
of the language; the tradition of uninformed 
common sense, and the tradition of scholarship. 


For many years, there have been 


And so far these two traditions have seldom met 
in the schools. 

In the article under discussion the tradition 
of uninformed common sense is represented by 
the recognition that vulgar idioms are not elimi- 
the result of the 


nated as memorization of 


abstract “rules” of grammar and that better 
speech comes from the substitution of good 
speech habits for poor speech habits under the 


The lack 


of information is indieated by a limited knowl- 


compulsion of a desire to improve. 


edge of what grammar is and of the contribution 
which an inductive study of language may make 
to the training of the thinking processes and to 
a more effective use of language as a tool of 
thought and of its expression. The writer would 
leave the use of language on the imitative basis 
of early childhood, which is a erime against 
youth. 

Recently, Alexander Meiklejohn, in “Eduea- 
tion between Two Worlds,” wrote, “There is, I 
think, nothing in the world more futile than the 
attempt to find out how a task should be done 
when one has not yet decided what the task is.” 
It is certainly futile to diseuss how language 
should be taught until one knows how language 
functions in the mental development of chil- 
dren, and how language, as a form of human 
behavior, may be made more effective. 

V. C. COULTER 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 

LARAMIE 





A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE 
LIBERAL-ARTS TRADITION 
Essentials of Liberal Education. By D. LUTHER 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1942. 


$1.50. 


EVANS. 
vil + 200 pp. 


THIS is one of a number of recent books deal- 
ing with liberal edueation, but in it the author 
has removed much of the confusion that has 
characterized many other volumes on the sub- 


ject. The treatment consists of four chapters: 
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“The Art of Self-Diseovery,” “The Art of Self- 
Discipline,” “The Art of Self-Development,” 
“The Art of Self-Denial.” 


treated with clarity and conciseness. 


These chapters are 
The 


thor’s philosophy is clearly enunciated in this 


au- 


book, which should be in the hands of every 
teacher on the college level. 

It is the author’s contention that there 1s great 
waste in college by the entering freshmen’s at- 
tempt to cling to their high-school standards 
and customs. An excellent case is made out for 
the thesis that, on entering college, there must 
be a complete break with high school. 

It is fitting that we should have such clarity 
on the topie of liberal education at a time when 
the pendulum is swinging in the direction of 
vocational education at the expense of many 
While it is 


true that, during the emergency, the war effort 


other values of our social heritage. 


must be foremost, the values described in this 
book must never be lost sight of and the “need 
for a philosophy of liberal education” was per- 
haps never greater than at the present time. 
The fundamental principles of Christianity 
which have stabilized American education are 
postulates around which this book was written. 
In the treatment of these principles and the 
weaving of them into a modern curriculum, the 
significance of personality has not been lost 
sight of. The conviction of the author is re- 
flected in the following statement: 
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If the college of liberal arts does not reeapture its 
historie passion for truth and righteousness, to some 
other edueational institution will be entrusted the 
intellectual and ethical inspiration of young people. 
No less than a nation of lost ideals, a college with- 


out vision is sure to perish. 


The biological and sociological faetors are 
treated briefly but directly in giving the essen- 
tials of liberal education proper setting. Among 
the factors mentioned as significant in a liberal 
education are: “Areas of Academie Experience,” 
“Farewell to Adolescence,” “Making the Grade 


with Grades,” “Favorable Conditions for Study- 


ing,” “Reading for Pleasure and Profit,” “Ex- 
tra-curriculum Attractions,’ and “The Prin- 
ciples of Intellectual Fellowship.” In each 


instance the technique is clearly defined and 
analyzed with ample illustrations as to the value 
of technique. This work has received very care- 
ful consideration and represents the scholarship 
and analysis of a profound thinker. 

In considering the curricula of liberal eduea- 
tion the various subjects contributing to this 
achievement have been presented and analyzed 
with characteristic clarity. This is not a book 
for a teacher alone but one that would be of 
significance to all interested in preserving the 
values in our society of what we call the Ameri- 
ean way of life. 

Davip ANDREW WEAVER 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 

Waco, TEXAS 


Societies and Meetings... 





AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


THE Council on Co-operation in Teacher Edu- 
cation, consisting of official representatives of 
fifteen professional organizations interested in 
the edueation of teachers, held a four-day con- 
ference in Chicago, commencing on Mareh 27, 
1943. Also in attendance, at the suggestion of 
the council, were members of the executive com- 
mittees of more than half of the participating 
organizations, as well as special representatives 
of most of the remainder. Those present thus 
numbered more than eighty. 

Mornings were set aside for meetings of the 
several executive committees and other special- 





ized groups. Afternoons and evenings were de- 
voted to the common consideration of problems 
of teacher education. At the first general ses- 
sion H. L. 
College, 
chairman of the council, presented the plan of 
the conference; Karl W. Bigelow, director of 
the Commission on Teacher Education, spoke 
of “What the Times Demand of Teachers’; and 
E. W. Jacobsen, dean, School of Edueation, 
University of Pittsburgh, discussed “The Prob- 
lems We Face.” 

The conference then broke up 
groups to consider four problem areas: (1) 


Caswell, professor of education, 


Teachers Columbia University, and 


into small 
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What 
experienced teachers are to be retained and 
obtained? (2) What 
other adjustments are called for if morale is to 
(3) How may 


immediate, wartime problems of preservice and 


financial adjustments are necessary if 


suitable new teachers 


be improved to the same ends? 
in-service teacher education best be met? (4) 


What 


deserve special emphasis? In 


long-run essentials in teacher education 
mid-conference 
tentative reports were presented to the full 
membership by the chairmen of the groups, and 
general discussion followed. 

Final reports were presented and approved at 
a concluding luncheon, at which all present were 
guests of the Commission on Teacher Eduea- 
tion. These reports contained recommendations 
to the member organizations. It was proposed, 
among other things, that all should urge their 
members to: (1) arouse and inform the lay 
public regarding the rising shortage of com- 
petent teachers, its causes, and its effeets on the 
welfare of children; (2) organize support for 
local and state efforts to adjust teachers’ sal- 
aries equitably, and for Senate Bill 637 which 
would provide federal financial aid to publie 
education; (3) contribute to the improvement 
of teacher morale by increasing publie apprecia- 
tion of the essential values of good teaching in 
war and peace and by promoting the trend in 
the direction of more democratie school adminis- 
tration; (4) 
functional educational service to employed teach- 


promote the provision of more 


ers, especially those holding emergeney permits, 
and in this connection to increase such provision 
in the field, 7.e., in the schools and communities 
where the teachers are actually at work; (5) see 
to it that permits granted to emergency teachers 
should be strictly temporary in character; and 
(5) place long-run emphasis in edueation on 
the improvement of human relations in all situa- 
tions from the face-to-face to those international 
in character. 

Several of the executive committees took offi- 


Reports... 
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cial action along the lines recommended by th 
council—in endorsement of Senate Bill 637, for 
example—and, in general, delegates were able to 
offer assurance that the bodies they represented 
could be counted on to give appropriate support 
to proposals relevant to their spheres of activity. 

The council delegates elected the following 
officers for the coming year: chairman, Hollis 
L. Caswell (Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the National Edu 
vation Association); seeretary, Jean Armour 
MacKay (National League of Teachers Asso 
ciations) ; interim committee, Karl W. Bigelow 
(Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Edueation), Henry H. Hill 
(Ameriean Association of School Administra- 
tors), Charles W. Hunt (American Association 
of Teachers Colleges), and Galen Jones (Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals). The president and secretary are ex- 
officio members of the interim committee. 

Plans for a council conference to be held from 
August 17 to August 28 at the University of 
Wisconsin were authorized. It is expected that 
at least three representatives of each member 
organization will attend. 

Belonging to the council, besides those asso- 
ciations already mentioned, are the following: 
the Association for Childhood Edueation; the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA; 
the National Association of Colleges and De- 
partments of Education; the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher Edueation 
and Certification; the National Association of 
Supervisors of Student Teaching; the National 
Association of Teacher Education Institutions 
in Metropolitan Districts; the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association; the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education; 
and the Teachers College Personnel Association. 
The Council on Co-operation in Teacher Edu- 
‘ation is sponsored by the American Council on 
Education. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL-ARTS CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


A REPORT on the above subject by the Joint 


Committee of the Board of Edueation and the 
Board of Superintendents, New York City, de- 
elares the allegiance of the committee to the 
proposition that secondary schools must give 
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training in voeational competence because: (1) 
every boy and girl will some day have to earn a 
living; (2) practical ability is essential to sue- 
cessful living; (3) in a democracy the lowly 
trades must be dignified; and (4) the citizen in 
, demoeracy is a worker. 

In a correct educational system for democracy 
these four propositions must be presented as 
truths arising out of our economic and political 
institutional life. But this does not mean that 
our schools must be agents for the development 
of citizen-workers. Our 
through their intellectual orientation how and 


schools must show 
why the youth must become citizen-workers. 
They must furnish the rationale of such a moti- 
vation; but its realization belongs to the eco- 
nomie system itself. 

If a healthy economic system in the postwar 
world fully employs technological and organiza- 
tional developments, the demand for youthful 
labor will allow for a schooling schedule wherein 
Fur- 


ther, on the assumption of such an economic 


the school-leaving age will be very high. 


system, entrance into the occupational world 
will be the result of the fullest expression of the 
There 
will be no economie compulsion to eut short his 
schooling. If he elects to leave school, it will be 
beeause the gains of the life of a worker are 
preferable to the gains of further education. 
This does not mean that those reaching the 
school-leaving age will be allowed to carry on 
with their edueation as parasites. People will 
engage in production because they will have 
been educated to look upon labor as a social 


free will and choice of the individual. 


necessity, not as a compulsion imposed from the 
outside either because of an economic whip or 
because of external personal dictation. Train- 
ing for voeational competence will not only be- 
come scientifie but will be a matter of intelli- 
As long as entrance into the oceu- 
pational world is a matter of economic com- 
pulsion, it is grossly misleading to preach the 
The dignity of labor can exist 


gent choice. 


dignity of labor. 
only in a society where there is a universal 
recognition of labor as a social necessity. 
When labor is compelled by the economic 
whip, it tends to make education not only secon- 
Hence to 
put vocational. competence as an end of the 
school system is to create an inevitable conflict 


dary in importance but unpreferred. 
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of ends, with education the loser. In the re- 
port it is said that the vocational schools sub- 
This 


is not the result of misunderstanding on the 


ordinate the cultural ends of education. 


part of the authorities of the vocational schools, 
although it is a fact that confusion as to edu- 
cational meanings is a sorry trait of the voea- 
tionalists; it is the result of regarding voea- 
tional competence and cultural purposes as co- 
ordinate goals. 

The report bases its adherence to the goal of 
vocational competence on the ground of realism. 
But 
most unrealistie. 


its treatment of the four truths is itself 
Are they established and real- 
ized facts of our social order, or goals to be 
for? The report does not make this 
To say, for example, that every boy and 


striven 
clear. 

girl must some day earn a living is not to say 
that the schools must prepare them to make a 
living. If the schools confuse these two dif- 
ferent things, they will create an illusion in the 
What if the 


system is not ready to give the graduate a 


minds of the young. economic 


chance to earn a living? Must the schools work 
upon the economic system to bring it up to the 
point where it can absorb the labor supply? If 
so, the schools will be enmeshed in economic con- 
flicts. 
language of the report and would form a worthy 


These are logical deductions from the 


subject for another report. 

Again, we grant that practical ability is neces- 
sary to successful living, but this involves a 
recognition of purposefulness for the practical 
abilities, which is a cultural accomplishment. 
We know that much of the practical ingenuity 
of the American people has gone into a wave 
We 
also know that when there is a purpose or need, 
How 
does the committee propose to solve this prob- 
lem of priority? 

The inadequacy of the report is not due solely 
to the reasoning of the writers, but to faulty 


of gadgetry and mechanical tomfoolery. 


the practical ability will be developed. 


methods in the organization of the material. 
The report states that the material was gathered 
by specially assigned investigators. A survey 
of an institution should be conducted by open 
hearings extending over a period of time with 
opportunity afforded to everybody interested to 
appear and present comment. In addition to 


the advantage of a wider array of testimony, the 
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open hearings would have constituted a verit- 
able public educational experience. Our schools 
need the airing of a publie hearing. The Board 
of Education missed a wonderful opportunity. 
Since, as the report suggests, we are interested 
in using it for future educational planning, we 
should make it a lever for future open hearings. 
Should the report serve in such a capacity, it 


will have performed an historie mission. 


MartTIN WOLFSON 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INTER-AMERICAN STUDENT CONFER- 
ENCE AT BARD COLLEGE 


SPONSORED by the Office of 
Affairs and actively supported by the Institute 


Inter-American 


of International Edueation, an Inter-American 
Student Conference was held, April 16-18, at 
Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson), residen- 
tial unit of Columbia University. Attendance 


included students from ten Latin-American 
countries now studying in the United States, 
mostly on scholarships at various institutions, 
as well as North American students from Bard, 
Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, Smith, and Vas- 
sar colleges. 

The purpose of the conference was to bring 
together representative youth of the Americas 
to discuss their interests and problems, espe- 
cially in the fields of art, musie, literature, and 
“general political 


edueation. A flavoring of 


questions” was also injected into the confer- 
that 
every opportunity to gather information perti- 
that the future will un- 
to them as their personal 


ence, so these high-spirited youths had 


nent to the situation 
doubtedly present 
responsibility. The Good Neighbor Policy will 
not sueceed unless they see that it does. 
Among the guest speakers were: Senorita 
Maria Rosa Oliver, vice-president of the Union 
of Argentine Women; Muna 
Munoz Marin, Puerto Riean poet, attached to 
the State Department in Washington; Robert 


C. Smith, director, Hispanic Foundation of the 


Senora Lee de 


Library of Congress; Lineoln Kirstein, econ- 
sultant on Latin-American art, Museum of 
Modern Art; Joaquin Nin-Culmell of Cuba, 
now teaching at Williams College, and Rene 
Amengual, University of Chile, composers; and 
Hugo Fernandez Artucio, University of Monte- 
video, now director, Latin-American Bureau of 


the Free World Association. 
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At the opening of the conference by Charles 
Harold Bard College, 
Oliver was introduced. She said, in part: 


Gray, dean, Senorita 
Pan-Americanism will not work through propa 
ganda.... 
We must now promote the interchange of vital 
in the Americas 
of the 


of students and workers 
are the vital 


groups 
because these groups forces 
nations. 

We must remember that three quarters of the 
population of Latin America is Indian and sett 
the question of the color line soon. 

An inward morality will help build a decent 


future. 
Panel 


drama, and the novel—edueation, and art were 


discussions on _ literature—poetry, 
led, respectively, by Senora Marin, Dean Gray, 
Dr. Smith. <A 
Latin-American musie was given by Professor 
Nin-Cumell and Professor Amengual. 

At the closing session of the conference, Pro- 


and lecture concert featuring 


fessor Artucio expressed his conviction that 
“ereat progress has been made in inter-Amer- 
ican relations during recent years” and praised 
“the abstinence of the United States from inter- 
fering with internal concerns in other American 
republics.” “We sometimes look too much for 
the immediate results of the Good Neighbor 
Policy instead of thinking of the larger trends 
of the future,” he declared. Those trends will 
be determined,-in his opinion, by creating “good 
will and Good Neighbor 
Policy,” that is, by not meddling with the affairs 


confidence in the 


of other countries. 

Letters from Vice-President Wallace, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and Nelson A. Rockefeller endorsed 
the student conference and the purposes for 
which it was held. 


THE HERCULEAN TASK OF LICKING 
YOUTH INTO SHAPE FOR SERVICE 
THE colleges are vying with one another in 

offering new courses designed to fit men and 

women, especially women, for immediate jobs 
in technical fields and for rehabilitation work in 
the postwar era. 

The College of Engineering and Commerce, 
University of Cincinnati, in consideration of 
the need of engineers, mathematicians, statis- 
ticians, accountants, and secretaries in the busi- 
ness and industrial spheres, has inaugurated (1) 
a business administration course and (2) an 
engineering technicians’ course for women, both 
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on a co-operative plan; that is, the class is 
divided into two sections, which alternate every 
seven weeks for two years, one group remaining 
High- 


school graduates who have had algebra and 


in college, while the other is at work. 


plane geometry are eligible for either course. 
Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.) has en- 
rolled 400 girls in the aviation department. 
These students, who are “looking ahead into the 
new era,” expect to take positions as pilots, 
meteorologists, radio and teletype operators, 
station agents, flight-control clerks, draftswo- 
After 
completing the course in aviation drafting, these 


men, and airway traffic-control officers. 


young women will be able “to step directly into 
the advanced jobs at the factories and release 
men for war duty.” 

At Columbia 
Ayres, director, University Extension, has an- 


University, Harry Morgan 
nounced formation of classes for the study 
during the spring semester of “the world’s chief 
languages’—German, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian, Russian, and Japanese among 
them—with the purpose of giving men in gov- 
ernment service or in the armed forces a gen- 
eral knowledge of several languages as more 
valuable than a thorough knowledge of one or 
two. The extension division is also offering an 
editorial course “conducted by means of lec- 
tures, demonstrations, films, and trips to nearby 
Another new short course at Colum- 
bia is on the “Art and Utility of Gardening,” 
directed by Hugh Findlay, professor of land- 
seape architecture and horticulture. 

Cornell University, beginning in February, is 
offering courses, mainly for women who are not 


plants.” 


now “definitely preparing for essential oecupa- 
Among others they include courses in 
nursing, social work, engineering fundamentals, 
assistantships in scientific laboratories, aecount- 


tions.” 


This intensive 
training for war jobs will not be lost if the stu- 
dent later decides to do professional work, Cor- 
nelius Betten, dean of the faculty, said. 

In a bulletin, “Mobilization for War and Post- 
war Service,” recently released by Hood College 
(Frederick, Md.), a new course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing was 
announced. The work for the regular degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economies has been “adapted to the 
war emergency.” The college admitted for the 


ing, foreign service, and so on. 
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first time at the beginning of the second semes- 
ter secondary-school graduates. 
The Wharton 


merce, University of Pennsylvania, in order to 


Sehool of Finance and Com- 


give students from secondary schools entering 
the university in February “a head start in their 
training for business before induction into the 


armed services,’ has adopted ‘an emergency 


curriculum” having three “major features’: (1) 
A student may complete any chosen course in 
one term and receive “full credit for it toward 


his degree. (2) The schedule contains more 
“specialized business subjects” and fewer “re- 
quired courses outside the business field.” (3) 
The program is arranged to permit “students 
who so desire to attend college three terms each 
year instead of the traditional two terms.” 
Whether he returns to school or not after the 
war, the student will have the fundamentals of 
a business education, and if he returns, he will 
be eredited for the work he has done. 

A new ruling at Bates College (Lewiston, 
Me.) enables one- and two-year students to get 
eredit for courses that will be “of immediate 
value in the war effort and to postpone hitherto 
preseribed courses.” 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts- 
burgh) war electives for women are being of- 
fered by the Margaret Morrison Carnegie Col- 
lege and the College of Engineering, the former 
in the fields of biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
and physies, the latter in engineering drawing, 
Women 


students may also elect chemical engineering, 


descriptive geometry, and metallurgy. 


management engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, and printing as substitutes for general 
electives toward a degree. Courses in eamou- 
flage and art design and the war are offered by 
the College of Fine Arts as part of the War 
Emergency Program. Admission credits at the 


institute have been relaxed to some extent; 
qualitative as well as quantitative qualifications 
will be considered, with emphasis on the former. 

In order to provide a “potential source” of 
teachers of elementary mathematics and physics, 
the University of Michigan is offering refresher 
courses to its faculty members, so that they may 
relieve the overburdened professors of those two 
departments for “more specialized instruction.” 

The dean of Cooper Union (New York City), 
George F. Bateman, has announced that a new 
policy has been adopted by the Engineering 
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School whereby women may “take an abbrevi- 


ated college engineering course to fit them for 
specifie jobs in industry.” 
Clark College (Atlanta) 


the second semester as in the first, 


is continuing, during 
to adjust its 
curriculum to the changing needs of the stu- 
dents and to the demands of the war emergency. 
A greater range in the courses offered will be 
provided “on both the upper 
In addition, there are refresher courses, courses 


r and lower levels.’ 


dealing with “the development of fundamental 


techniques and skills,’ and courses providing 


“information on topies of immediate and press- 


ing importance.” 
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AUGHINBAUGH, B. A. Manual 
Catalog of Slides and Films (No. 11). 
[llustrated. Department of Education, Room 
605, State Office Building, Columbus, Ohio. 1942. 
Preface by Kenneth C. Ray, director of education, 
Ohio Department of Education. 

we 


Backus, Our L. Speech in Education—A Guide 

for the Classroom Teacher. Pp. xv +358. Long- 
mans, Green. 1943, $2.75 . 
This work, discussing 19 “problems” of speech, is 
addressed specifically to prospective classroom teach- 
ers with the hope that it will contribute toward the 
improvement of classroom instruction 





and Descriptive 
Pp. 310. 


Counseling the Foreign Student 
Pp. 29. Institute of 


FISHER, EDGAR J. 
(Pamphlet Series No. 5). 


International Education, 2 West 45th St., New 
York City. 1943. 
e 
GRAEBNER, WALTER. Round Trip to Russia. Pp. 
216. Illustrated. Lippincott. 1943. $3.00. 


This book gives a vivid picture of Russian cities and 
the Russian people, who work “like fiends” and ‘‘die 
but do not retreat.”” The author believes that love 
of the country and belief in the socialistic regime 
explain Russia’s amazing contribution to the winning 
of the war 

€ 


Guidance Manual for the High-School Victory 
Corps (Victory Corps Series Pamphlet No. 4). 
Pp. vi+ 37. U.S. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1943. 20¢. 
Written by a committee composed of R. Floyd Crom- 
well, supervisor of educational and vocational guid- 
ance, Maryland State Department of Education ; 
George E. Hutcherson, chief, bureau of guidance, 
New York State Education Department; S. Marion 
Justice, supervisor, occupational information and 
guidance, North Carolina State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; and Robert H. Mathewson, senior 
supervisor of rural education, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, 
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Hays, Witt H. ‘‘The Motion Picture and a 
World-Wide Audience.’’ 21st Annual Report 
to the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 


of America, Inc. Pp. 56. Published by the 
producers, 28 West 44th St., New York City. 
1943. 
6 
India’s Right to Freedom. Pp. 23. Illustrated. 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 1943. 


LIVINGSTONE, SIR RICHARD. Education for a 
World Adrift (Current Problems, No. 17). Pp. 


xv+158. Cambridge: The University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1943, 
$1.25. 

Chapter headings include: “The Problem,” “Char- 


acter and Its Training,” ‘“‘The Training of Character 
through History and Literature,” “From Atmosphere 
to Reason,”’ “Two Dragons in the Road,” “Education 
for Citizenship.” 

7. 

MacLATCHY, JOSEPHINE H. (Editor). ‘‘ Educa- 
tion on the Air.’’ 13th Yearbook of the Insti- 
tute for Edueation by Radio. Pp. ix+310. 
Ohio State University. 1943. 

A record of wartime broadcasting services to educa- 
tion. Discussions and reports stress both the fail- 
ures and achievements of radio. 


MENDENHALL, JAMES E., AND HENRY HARAP (Edi- 
tors). Consumer Education (a Society for Cur- 
riculum Study publication). Pp. x+399.  D. 
Appleton-Century. 1943. $2.50. 

A history of the growth of the consumer-education 
movement to its present proportions, and a review 
of the resources in school and community, through 
consumer education, of co-operative living. 

® 


AND ROBERT C. POOLEY. Litera- 
ture and Life in America (revision of Literature 
and Life, Book Three). Pp. xviii+ 726.  Illus- 
trated. Scott, Foresman and Company. 1943. 
$2.12 

An anthology embracing the whole range of Ameri- 
can literature, including representative writers of 
the present era. Explanatory introductions to the 
various periods relate the selections chosen to the 
contemporary life—a distinct service to both teacher 
and student. 


MILES, DUDLEY, 


. Literature and Life in England (re- 
vision of Literature and Life, Book Four). Pp. 


xviii+ 822. Illustrated. Scott, Foresman and 
Company. 1943, $2.32. 


Note on preceding book, mutatis mutandis, is applic- 


able here. 
e 


Norwoop, J. E. Practice Writing—A Manual and 


Workbook. Pp. vi+218. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1943. $1.50. 
* 

SILVER, FERN, AND MILDRED GRAVES RYAN. Fown- 
dations for Living. Pp. x+615. Illustrated. 
D. Appleton-Century. 1943. $2.12. 

A comprehensive textbook for senior-high-school 
home-economics courses that provides instruction 


and guidance in establishing a foundation for intel- 
ligent, socially useful, and happy living. 
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